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Editorial Notes 


At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Gandhi National 
Memorial Fund, held on 15 February 1958, the Chairman was authorised 
to take the necessary steps to establish the Gandhi Peace Foundation. 
Accordingly, in April 1958, the Chairman set up a Pilot Committee to go 
into the question and to give thought to the matter. The Pilot Com- 
mittee consisted of the following persons: Sri. R.R. Diwakar, chairman ; 
Dr S. Radhakrishnan, Sri. Jawaharlal Nehri, Sri. Morarji Desai, Acharya 
J. B. Kripalani, Sri U.N. Dhebar and Srimati Sucheta Kripalani, members ; 
and Sri. G. Ramachandran, secretary. 


The Pilot Committee met three times, on 6 May, 9 July and 19 
December 1958. At the second meeting, it recommended to the Executive 
Committee of the Fund to set apart Rs 10 million for the Gandhi Peace 


Foundation. The Executive Committee resolved to do so at its meeting 
on 10 July 1958. 


At the last meeting of the Pilot Committee, Dr S. Radhakrishnan 
was requested to finalise a statement putting together the Preamble, the 
Objectives and the Explanatory Note prepared by Sri. Jawaharlal Nehra, 
by himself and by Acharya Kripalani respectively. 


The statement follows. 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation 


In his unique and inspiring leadership of the struggle for freedom in 
India, Mahatma Gandhi showed the way for a new life based on the 
values of satya (truth) and ahimsa (non-violence), with the inevitable 
corollary that good ends can be achieved only through good means, both 
in individual and group life. He applied these methods to the national 
struggle involving millions of people and thereby helped them to achieve 
freedom without hatred or armed conflict. The peaceful struggle ended 
in a settlement which achie sed the objective aimed at and yet left no trail 
of bitterness behind. Although Gandhi applied these methods in India. 
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he held that they were applicable everywhere for the solution of any kind 
of conflict, social, national or international. Though Gdandhi’s teaching 
and example have so far touched the mind and life of only a few, there is 
the faith that in course of time they will affect the thoughts and actions of 
millions throughout the world and usher in a new way of life for mankind. 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation is being formed for the furtherance 
of this objective and to promote the acceptance by all peoples of the 
principles of truth and non-violence in the conduct of social, national and 
international affairs. 


In order to achieve this objective, the functions of the Foundation 
will be: (i) to establish an international centre of study and research in 
the principles of non-violence as evident from the study of the history and 
philosophy of India and of the world ; (ii) to study and report in codépera- 
tion with other agencies, where necessary, techniques for the application 
of non-violence in social, national and international affairs ; (iii) to provide 
information, counsel and assistance in this field to teaching institutions 
in the form of research fellowships, travel grants, library equipment and 
act as a codrdinating authority ; (iv) to assist in developing an informed 
public opinion on the principles and techniques of non-violence among 
all peoples ; and (v) generally to take all necessary action to attain the 
objectives of the Foundation. 


A revolution is primarily and fundamentally a change in the basic 
values of life. On the basis of the new values is built a new culture, a 
new way of life and a new phase of human civilisation. A revolution 
may be initiated by a great personality or arise from a sudden outburst 
of the repressed forces of progress or its course may be comparatively 
gradual, even when its nature is radical, as in the case of the Industrial 
Revolution. It may emerge from religious, political, economic or social 
causes. Whatever be the originating impulse, if it succeeds, it tends to 
affect the whole of life, individual and collective. 


It must not however be supposed that the ideas that give birth to a 
revolution spring to life all of a sudden. When analysed, the causes are 
found to have been at work prior to the efforts of the initiating genius or 
the sudden outburst. Further, no revolution is complete with the passing 
away of the person who gave it the first impulse or the outburst that 
heralded it. That is only the beginning. The work of the revolution is 
continued, extended and consolidated by generations of people who have 
faith in the new values and in the new way of life. But every revolution 
has its own rhythm and when fairly complete creates its own system of 
social arrangements. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Those responsible for conceiving the idea of the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation believe that Gandhi initiated a revolution in the life of 
humanity based on truth, non-violence and a strict regard for the means 
used to achieve worthwhile ends. 


Gandhi's ideas would not be exhausted or even fully explained by 
merely an analysis and evaluation of the possibilities of non-violence in 
national and international political life. The revolution that he initiated 
goes much further and deeper and manifests itself in every important 
aspect of life creating a new individual in a new society. It has, therefore, 
like other revolutions, as already stated, its own rhythm and concept of a 
new society. 


Gandhi, not being a philosopher in the ordinary sense of the term 
or a theoretician, did not care to systematise his thought ; much less did 
he formulate a rigid social system. He was first and foremost a man of 
action. Explanation came afterwards and it then brought out the basic 
ideas and principles underlying action. Yet there can be little doubt 
that he brought his practical revolutionary ideas to bear upon every 
sphere of life and there is an underlying unity binding them. It may 
truly be said of him that he strove to purify the life of India from its 
latrines to its soul. Though his field of activity after the germinal years 
in South Africa was confined to India, his ideas and his methods of action 
have a universal application. 


It should be the task of the Gandhi Peace Foundation to systematise 
these ideas and methods of work and unfold their rhythm by a careful 
study of Gandhi's life, and the large volume of writings that he produced 
and the speeches he delivered in English, Hindi and Gujarati. It should 
also be its effort to understand the significance of the changing techniques 
he employed to bring about desirable ends, in consonance with his basic 
moral principles. Further, a comprehensive study of Gandhi’s life and 
thought must include an examination of the practical schemes of construc- 
tive work that were organised and pioneered by him and also similar 
schemes devised after him but which derive their light and inspiration 
from his life and teachings. There is also the important task of studying 
the historical background in India and elsewhere of his thought and 
patiern of action. 


Since a revolution is invariably preceded by a general ferment in 
society, the student must also study the stir in Indian society during the 
nineteenth century, before Gandhi appeared on the field of Indian public 
life. This upsurge of the Indian spirit was part of the Indian renaissance 
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and even while Gandhi represented its climax he was at the same time the 
initiator of a new epoch in our history. 


The Foundation should study the working of the institutions 
engaged in constructive work on the lines indicated by Gandhi. This 
will bring a deeper insight into Gandhi’s ideas and actions and the 
possibility of their practical application to the solution of the problems 
facing the confused world of today, where old values and standards are 
crumbling, creating a moral vacuum, which is largely filled by the pursuit 
of success and power and the satisfaction of the senses. 


When it is said that Gandhi’s ideas need to be elucidated and syste- 
matised, it is not meant that they should be put into a rigid or inflexible 
system. In fact they would not lend themselves to such treatment. Nor 
is there any question of uncritical acceptance of everything. There should 
be free scope for the expression of differences of opinion, arising from 
sincere conviction, moral or intellectual. 


It is such a plan of comprehensive study and research as outlined 
above that should be placed before all those who would work in the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation. This will-be its raison d’etre. 


Reginald Reynolds 


Readers of Gandhi Marg, as indeed all followers of Gdandhian 
thought throughout the world, will wish to share with us our sorrow on 
the passing away of Reginald Reynolds. He died of a cerebral haemorr- 
hage in the third week of December 1958, while on a visit to Australia 
at the invitation of the Society of Friends. Before leaving for Australia 
he wrote to us (the last we heard from him): ‘Seems no hope of 
re-visiting India on this trip. To save money I’ve had to book on the 
cheapest line—which doesn’t stop between Aden and Fremantle.’ 


Reynolds was a passionate fighter for Indian independence, and as 
a young man suddenly became well known as the bearer of Gandhi's 
famous letter to Lord Irwin, the Viceroy of India, announcing the start of 
the Dandi salt satydgraha in 1930. Not only did the Quaker become one 
of Bapii’s leading English disciples, but he even became a familiar figure 
at Sevagram, where his love of children prompted him to collect the local 
lads and lead them round the village shouting, Mahatma Gandhi ki Jay. 
In spite of dangerously ill health, he went on a mission to Japan in 1957 
and volunteered to be a member of the group which wished to go to the 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Pacific to protest against British atomic tests there." 


Novelist Ethel Mannin, his wife, wrote to us soon after his death : 
‘I thought he might make the sixties . . . and he might have done so had he 
not worn himself out moving about the world on these great tours, 
preaching peace and better race relations and the liberation of subject 
peoples. He called his book about Gandhi ‘To Live in Mankind”, you 
may remember, but he himself lived in mankind no less.’ 


Dr Martin Luther King 


Our readers will see in this issue two articles and a review concerning 
Dr Martin Luther King and his work. Have we not in India watched 
with sympathy and admiration the non-violent struggles of the Negroes 
in America to achieve their full equality, in law and in spirit, with all 
others who constitute the citizenship of the United States and the valiant 
and personal leadership which Dr King has given to some of them? We 
are glad to announce that the Gandhi National Memorial ‘Fund has sent 
a cordial invitation to Dr and Mrs King to visit India early and to spend 
three to four weeks in this country. We have asked them to share with 
the Indian people their experiences and thoughts and at the same time 
study at first hand how Mahatma Gandhi evolved the techniques of peace- 
ful action to solve innumerable social and national problems in India. 
We expect he would be particularly interested to know how Gandhi 
wrestled with the problem of untouchability and succeeded in showing 
the way out non-violently against the heaviest odds. 


Dr King and Mrs King are expected to arrive in India on 8 
February this year and to stay in the country till 9 March. 
The Kings are sure to be warmly received by our people and leaders 
everywhere and their visit might lead to the opening of another radiant 
chapter in the history of non-violent action to achieve justice peacefully 
in the world. 





1. Portions of this paragraph have been adapted from the New Statesman and the 
Times of India. 











Gandhi on the 
Individual and Society 


Selections from his writings 
M. YAMUNACHARYA 


The individual is the one supreme consideration. If the individual ceases 
to count, what is left of society? Individual freedom alone can make a 
man voluntarily surrender himself completely to the service of society. If 
it is wrested from him, he becomes an automaton and society is ruined. 
No society can possibly be built on a denial of individual freedom. It 
is contrary to the very nature of man. Just as a man will not grow 
horns or a tail, so he will not exist as man if he has no mind of his own. 


In reality even those who do not believe in liberty of the individual 
believe in their own. 


All the sages have declared from the house-tops that man can be 
his own worst enemy as well as his best friend. To be free or to be a 
slave lies in his own hands. And what is true for the individual is true 
for society. 


The individual is the architect of his own government. I look upon 
an increase of the power of the state with the greatest fear, because 
although apparently doing good by minimizing exploitation, it does the 
greatest harm to mankind by destroying individuality which lies at the 
root of all progress. 


The end to be sought is human happiness combined with full mental 
and moral growth. I use the adjective moral as synonymous 
with spiritual. This end can be achieved under decentralization. 
Centralization as a system is inconsistent with the non-violent structure 
of society. In this structure composed of innumerable villages life will 
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GANDHI ON THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


not be a pyramid with the apex sustained by the bottom. But it will be 
an oceanic circle whose centre will be the individual always ready to 
perish for the village, the latter ready to perish for the circle of villages, 
till at last the whole becomes one life composed of individuals, never 
aggressive in their arrogance but ever humble, sharing the majesty 
of the oceanic circle of which they are integral units. The outermost 
circumference will not wield power to crush the inner circle but will give 
strength to all within and derive its own strength fromit. If there ever 
is to be a republic of every village in India then I claim verity for my 
picture, in which the last is equal to the first or, in other words, no-one 
is to be the first and none the last. 


Individual freedom can have the fullest play only under a regime 
of unadulterated ahimsd. True democracy or the svardj of the 
masses can never come through untruthful and violent means, for the 
simple reason that the natural corollary to their use would be to remove 
all opposition through the suppression or extermination of the antagonists. 
That does not make for individual freedom. 


Consciously or unconsciously, we are acting non-violently towards 
one another in daily life. All well-constructed societies are based on the 
Law of Non-violence. Scientists tell us that without the presence of the 
cohesive force amongst the atoms that comprise this globe of ours, it 
would crumble to pieces and we cease to exist. And even as there is a 
cohesive force in blind matter, so must there be in all things animate ; and 
the name for that cohesive force among animate things is Love. We 
notice it between father and son, between brother and sister, friend and 
friend. But we have to learn to use that force among all that lives and 
in the use of it consists our knowledge of God. Where there is love, there 
is life ; hatred leads to destruction. 


It has become the fashion these days to say that society cannot be 
organized or run on non-violent lines. [ join issue on that point. Ina 
family, when a father slaps his delinquent child, the latter does not think 
of retaliating. He obeys his father not because of the deterrent effect of 
the slap, but because of the offended love which he senses behind it. That, 
in my of opinion, is an epitome of the way in which society is or should 
be governed. What is true of the family must be true of society, which is 
but a larger family. It is man’s imagination that divides the world into 
warring groups of enemies and friends. In the ultimate resort it is the 
power of love that acts even in the midst of the clash and sustains the 
world. 


This society must naturally be based on truth and non-violence, 
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which, in my opinion, are not possible without a living force which 
inheres in every other force known to the world, and which depends on 
none, and which will live when all other forces may conceivably perish or 
cease to act. I am unable to account for my life without belief in this all- 
embracing light. 


It will be a sad thing if India also tries to build up the new society 
based on codperation by means of violence. Good brought about through 
force destroys individuality. Only when the change is effected through the 
persuasive power of non-violent non-codperation, that is love, can the 
foundation of individuality be preserved and real, abiding progress be 
assured for the world. 


I would feel that if we succeed in building the character of the 
individual, society will take care of itself. I would be quite willing to 
trust the organization of society to individuals so developed. 


I value individual freedom, but one must not forget that man is 
essentially a social being. He has risen to his present status by learning 
to adjust his individualism to the requirements of social progress. Unres- 
tricted individualism is the law of the beast, of the jungle. We have 
learnt to strike the mean between individual freedom and social restraint. 
Willing submission to social restraint, for the sake of the well-being 
of the whole society, enriches both the individual and the society of which 
one is a member. 


My work will be finished if I succeed in carrying conviction to the 
human family that every man or woman, however weak in body, is the 
guardian of his or her self-respect and liberty.’ 





1. All the excerpts in this selection are reproduced with the permission of the 
Navajivan Trust. 
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The Steadfast Wisdom 


VINOBA BHAVE 1 


We have considered? Arjuna’s question. And we have also tried to 
determine what prajia, wisdom, is and samadhi. Wisdom does not 
mean common sense. On the contrary, it is the intelligence which tends 
to analyse. This wisdom must be fixed, upright. This means it must be 
Straight, sure. We have also seen that samadhi here does not mean the 
samadhi of meditation, dhydna-samaddhi. We find it necessary here to 
study the word samadhi a little further. It is composed of three parts : 
sam, a, and the suffix dha asa root. The word samddhdna, which means 
solution, fixity, has the same derivation. When one’s consciousness has 
attained a state of fixity, found a solution, it has achieved samadhi. The 
word samddhdna is also used to describe a balance, equality of weight. 
When the weights in a balance are equal, they are steady, in equilibrium, 
and said to be samatii/a, balanced. The scales are steady, equally 
weighted. If the consciousness attains a state as steady, as quiet, as 
evenly balanced as a pair of scales, we know that it has attained a state 
of samddhdna, equilibrium. It has reached a solution. This equilibrium 
is a continuous condition ; it cannot be upset. Later, in the sixth chapter, 
this state is compared to a lamp burning in a vacuum. This is called the 
nirvana of the lamp, and is to be explained as a condition in which the 
flame of the lamp is unmoving, quiet, without a flicker. It should not 
be taken to mean the extinguishing of the lamp. The peace that 
comes with its extinguishing cannot be attained as long as we 
inhabit the body. Samddhi means a tranquility of consciousness, a peace 
of mind, which can be experienced in the body, in life, and which once 
achieved does not falter. This is the way in which Arjuna’s question 
has been answered by the word samadhi, and this is what Krsna explains 


1. Translated from the original Hindi by Lila Ray and Asoka Bhattacarya. 
2. See Gandhi Marg, October 1958. 
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in the following verse: 


Prajahati yada kaman sarvan Partha manogatan, 
Atmanyevatmanda tustah sthitaprajfias tadocyate. 


‘Arjuna, when a yogi forgoes all the desires of his heart and grows calm, 
content within himself, he is called one of Steadfast Wisdom.’ 


Here samadhi is given its Sdstra sense. The pivot of this interpre- 
tation is the word ucyate. It is accurate and total. That is to say, it 
has two aspects, the negative and the positive. This duality completes it, 
for only an exposition which takes both into consideration can be 
complete. Take, for instance, the word ahimsd. In its negative sense it 
means that violence should not be used. In its positive, affirmative, sense 
it means that love should be our method. Taken together these two 
senses complete the single meaning of the word ahimsd. Similarly the 
phrase ‘when he forgoes all desires’ is the negative aspect of samadhi and 
‘becomes content within himself’ is the positive aspect. These two, taken 
together, define the state of being called samddhi in a subtle and certain 
way. 


The foregoing of all desire is here given as a prohibition, a forbid- 
dance, a negation, a denial. The heart is composed of desires of various 
kinds. The meaning therefore is: ‘May I not have such a heart’. One 
day a certain astrologer looked at the palm of my hand. ‘There is no 
heart line here’, he said. ‘If that is so’, I answered, ‘then I have found 
God’. In my opinion a man has need only of intelligence, buddhi. It is 
better not to have a heart of the kind described. The heart must be 
assimilated into the mind. Uncertainty alternates with certainty in an 
unstable flux with the heart. Certainty is sometimes uppermost and some- 
times uncertainty. The heart is a bundle of needs, desires. Certainty and 
uncertainty—our needs —should be ordered and controlled by the inspira- 
tion of the intelligence. There should be no disagreement between the 
head and the heart. There should be no conflict, no straining apart, one 
from the other. The mind should speak and the heart obey. The mind’s 
work is to analyse. The mind is the legislator ; it makes the rules. The 
work of the heart is to put the rules into practice, to enforce the laws, 
to act as the executive. The heart ought not to usurp the powers of the 
mind, nor encroach upon its jurisdiction. Let each do its own work. 
Does the tongue do more than decide whether a piece of candy is really 
sweet or whether it is bitter, whether it is edible or inedible? It is not the 
tongue’s function to decide how many pieces of candy may be eaten. It 
should not dare to concern itself with that problem. The heart should 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


follow the guidance of the mind. By degrees it should immerse itself 
entirely in the mind. Desires are like wrappings around the heart. 
Remove them one by one and the bundle will disappear entirely. Thus it 
becomes possible to say that the heart has merged with the mind, lost 
itself, become one with the mind, in form, in feeling and in being. This 
is the real destruction of the heart. To destroy the heart means to destroy 
the power of the heart. It means that the heart identifies itself with and 
follows the guidance of the mind without any protest. To give effect to 
analysis there is no need to destroy the power of the heart to obey. This 
power must be kept intact. But desire must be rooted out. The forgo- 
ing of all desire in this complete fashion constitutes the negative aspect 
of the interpretation of the Steadfast Wisdom. 


Now let us consider its affirmative aspect, the self-containment of 
inner contentment. This is the mark of acceptance. The Steadfast 
Wisdom is content. The inner vision gives it more satisfaction than any 
outward show. And in truth, what we behold with our inner eye is more 
pleasing and more beautiful to the sight than anything we behold exter- 
nally. A poet’s description of what he sees is very much more delightful 
than the actual thing he describes. The ideal inner world of the poet is 
more delightful than the actual external reality. The ideal character of 
the inner vision is clearly shown in the signs which are recognised as 
indicating the acceptance of the Steadfast Wisdom. This wisdom is 
revealed in its entirety if the two characteristics given herein are present. 
One who has achieved this wisdom forgoes all desire and the spring of 
contentment rises within him. No happiness is to be found in the bundle 
of desires. He must realise this from the outset. Surely it is worth our 
while to consider whether any real pleasure or permanence is to be found 
in desire, is it not? Experience does not show that either peace, stability 
or refreshing coolness is to be found in desire. On the contrary desires 
unsettle the heart and make it restless. This restlessness fills us with 
anxiety, sets fires alight. There is no reason to fear that we shall lose the 
refreshment of coolness with the passing of desire. Any stability that 
desire may appear to have is not more than a semblance of true stability. 
The satisfaction of a desire does bring happiness because, to put it in 
another way, the desire is eliminated. To fulfil a desire is one way of 
getting rid of it. A little thought will show that happiness is found, not 
in the desire itself, but in freedom from it. It is for this reason that we 
say that the two signs of the Steadfast Wisdom are (i) the complete 
foregoing of desire and (ii) self-contained contentment. 


These two signs are not merely the affirmative and negative aspects 
of the Steadfast Wisdom. They convey other meanings also. One is the 
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primary and the other the secondary aspect of reality. To forgo all 
desire is the disciplinary aspect of the Steadfast Wisdom. The second sign, 
inner contentment, results from this primary discipline. The first is 
preliminary and the second the sequel, the product of the discipline. 


Bahya-sparsesu asakta'md vindatyadtmani yatsukham. 


‘When one’s consciousness is set free from outward things it becomes 
possible to understand what happiness there is within’—the Gita describes 
this state in these words. Elsewhere it says that as the inner vision 
grows the waters of desire dry up proportionately. This means that 
atmadarsana, the cultivation of the inner vision, constancy, is the spiritual 
discipline which brings about the destruction of desire. Self-contentment 
therefore appears to be the most fundamental quality. Contentment of 
spirit is not visible to the eye. What can be seen is the forgoing of desire. 
For a person not to have any desires is the outward sign of inner 
contentment. We may therefore call it the fruit of contentment. To 
argue about which of these two indications appears first is meaningless. 
The loss of desire and the inner vision are both the cause and result of 
each other. 


We have spoken of the uprooting of desire, referring to them as 
though they are so many thorny weeds. A thorn pricks even though it 
is made of gold. And a knife can kill,.even though it be a golden knife. 
And so the Gitd concludes that, one and all, desires must be eliminated 
without exception. The Gitd is, however, cited as raising no objection 
to the retention of a certain type of desire. The following line is produced 
as proof : 


Dharmaviruddho bhitesu kadmosmi, Bharatarsabha. 


Let us therefore consider the matter carefully. There is actually nothing 
contradictory in these two statements. One indicates the state of stability 
to which we are to aspire. The second indicates the manner in which 
desires are to be removed. Four methods are commonly used. They 
are: (i) vydpaka-prakriyad or diffusion ; (ii) ekdgra-prakriyad or con- 
centration ; (iii) siksma-prakriyd or refinement ; and (iv) visuddha-prakriya 
or purification. 


Diffusion 


Desires are personal, individual. A desire is givena general, a 
social, application in order to destroy it. This isthe way of karma 
yoga. Suppose, for instance, a gentleman living in a certain village 
wishes to educate his son. He can found a school in the village. He can, 
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in arranging for the education of his son, arrange to educate other boys 
in the village also. His desire is thus given a social character. Let me 
give an example out of the past. When a person felt a desire to eat meat 
he was directed to hold a yajia. Ina yajfa, the person who holds it 
may eat what remains when everyone else has been given his fill. Women 
follow the same practice in their homes. Housewives eat what is left after 
everybody else has been fed. Little but the labour often falls to their lot. 
But their personal desire is, in this way, enlarged to include the welfare of 
the whole family. It is dissipated through the karma of duty. By this 
method desire is progressively enlarged, its scope made more and more 
inclusive and in the process of expansion it is thinned out to nullity. 


Concentration 


Compare the desires in your heart and determine which of them is 
the strongest. Then concentrate upon it, letting all the others go. No- 
thing else should occupy your mind. Suppose, for instance, that among 
a scholar’s many desires is the desire to study the Veda. He finds that 
this is stronger than the others. He will then go to live at the house of 
his guru and study, nourishing himself with whatever food his guru may 
give him. He may, as a resulf, lose all taste for a certain type of food, 
say, sweets. The recognition and acceptance of a single desire asa fixed 
resolve and the organisation of one’s entire life around it, is the method 
used by dhydna yoga.. All students in whom the desire for knowledge is 
keen, make use of it. They subordinate all other desires to the desire to 
learn and undergoa great deal of hardship in order to fulfil it. 


sukharthinah kuto vidya kuto vidyarthinah sukham. 


‘Where will those who crave happiness find knowledge 2? Where will those 
who seek knowledge find happiness ?? wrote Vyasa. When we announce 
that happiness, convenience and knowledge are all simultaneously provid- 
ed in our students’ hostels we take an attitude diametrically opposed to 
this. It is a mistaken attitude. If one thinks too much of happiness one 
cannot put one’s mind on one’s study. Therefore examine your desires, 
determine which is the strongest, and concentrate all your energies on its 
fulfilment. This is what the scientists who conduct modern materialistic 
experiments do. They give their entire attention to the experiment in hand, 
eliminating all other considerations. This is called dhydna yoga, the yoga 
of meditation. Centre your attention upon one desire, a desire chosen 
because of its strength, and let all other desires go. Last of all you will 
be able to let go of the central one. For when concentration is completely 


achieved you will no longer require it either and thus can set yourself free 
from it. 
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Refinement 


This is the method by which crude and coarse desires are supplanted 
by progressively finer ones. You may, for instance, love clothes and like 
to be well dressed. Dress up your inner rather than your outer self. Deco- 
rate your mind. Cultivate wit. Seek new knowledge. Learn new arts. This 
enrichment of the inner self is much less vulgar than the decoration of the 
body. It is more refined. There is an enrichment, a taste, even more refined 
still—that of decking the heart with virtues. More fragrant than the per- 
fume which scents the body is the fragrance of a mind animated by a keen 
intelligence. More fragrant still is the scent of a heart endowed with all 
the virtues. ‘See how my loving mother has dressed me !’ cries Namadeva 
at the beginning of one of his poems. A delightful description follows. It 
is a description of the clothing of the inner self. It is decked out in finery 
as a doting mother decks her child in beautiful clothes. Inner adornment 
adds more to the beauty of life than any outer adornment can. Forgo the 
coarse decoration of the body and turn your attention to the finer adorn- 
ment of the soul. Happiness lies, not in desire, but in the satisfaction of 
desire. A coarse desire is difficult to satisfy, for in order to do so outer 
objects must be obtained. A finer desire is less difficult to satisfy, for all 
that is required is available within oneself. In this way a desire, turned in- 
wards, subtilized and made subjective, can be satisfied and through being 
satisfied, eliminated. This is the method followed by jndna yoga, the way 
of knowledge. 


Purification 


In this method no distinction is made between personal, individual 
desires and social desires or between outer and inner desires, fine or 
coarse. We differentiate only between desires that are good and desires 
that are evil. Keep the good and get rid of the bad. Eat mangoes when 
you crave candy. Candy may be harmful and the eating of it may also en- 
hance your craving for indulgence. Mangoes are good for health and the 
act of substituting them for candy may also add to your pleasure in natu- 
ral goodness. In this method we do not speak of the destruction of desire 
from the outset. We merely suggest that good desires be substituted for 
evil ones. Examine your desires and determine for yourself, with the help 
of your own intelligence, which are good and which bad. Our own opinion 
is proof enough for us. To determine the nature of some desires the assis- 
tance of science can be taken. But with or without the help of science, the 
person who feels a desire must find out for himself whether it is beneficial 
to him or not. The mind is gradually purified by the elimination of bad 
desires through the process of replacing them by good ones. A bad desire 
is eliminated when a good one is put in its place. The satisfaction of the 
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good desire does away with it. Eventually therefore no desires at all are 
left. This is the method of destroying desire by purification. 


Of these four methods of eliminating desire the last, the method of 
purification, is the safest, the surest. Therefore it is the best. This 
method is followed in bhakti yoga, the way of devotion. Though other 
methods give great strength they also involve danger. In the method of 
diffusion a desire is expanded from the individual to the community. 
What if the desire itself be evil ? [fa person craves drink, he is, according 
to this method. obliged to open a drinking club for the public. That will 
bring about not oaly his own downfall but a social evil. A desire is not 
purified merely by extension. The same danger is inherent in the method 
of concentration. Ruin results if the desire upon which a person 
concentrates all his energies is an evil desire. The concentration of one’s 
consciousness is the subject of the yoga Sdstra. Pataiijali suggests that 
before concentration is begun the art of self-control should be practised. 
Otherwise a calamity may ensue. The yoga of meditation can bring 
disaster instead of liberation. In both socialisation and intensification 
(concentration) there is power, strength, great forcefulness. But this power 
can turn men into devils. Even the method of refinement is not without 
danger. The refinement of a desire does not necessarily make it pure. The 
most teriible consequences may result if a desire centres upon another 
person and is indulged in a disembodied form. Therefore the method of 
purification which is followed in bhakti yoga is the least dangerous. It is 
for this reason that Tulasiddsa wrote : 


Bhagati sutantra avalamba na Gnd. 


Bhakti is self-sufficient. It has no need of assistance from anything. 
Bhakti, devotion, is required in order to avoid the dangers associated with 
all the other ‘three methods, but bhakti itself does not require the 
assistance of any of them. Other methods develop strength, it is true, but 
they also involve danger. Strength on the one hand and safety on the 
other. There is a difference between strength and devotion, bhakti. Bhakti 
without strength may be weak but it will not be evil or calamitous. 
Strength without bhakti can, on the contrary, invoke calamity. Bhakti 
will never, in any circumstances, work harm. Therefore the method of 
destroying desire by purification, the method followed in bhakti yoga, is 
from every point of view desirable and safe. 


Dharmaviruddho bhitesu kadmosmi. 


‘L am the desire for good which animates all creatures.’ These lines make 
this quite plain. 
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Gandhi and 
Dr Martin Luther King 


GEORGE HENDRICK 


A Gandhian social revolution of epic proportions began, appropriately 
enough, in a quiet way on 1 December 1955, in Montgomery, Alabama. 
A city bus loaded with thirty-six passengers stopped in front of the Empire 
Theatre where six white passengers boarded. Since all seats were occupied, 
the driver asked the Negroes nearest the front to give their seats to the 
white passengers. Mrs Rosa Parks, a Negro seamstress, refused. ‘I don’t 
really know why I wouldn’t move’, she has said, ‘There was no plot or 
plan at all. I was just tired from shopping. My feet hurt.” Mrs Parks 
was taken from the bus, arrested, and later fined $10. 


In a study of the barbaric custom of segregation practised in 
southern United States, Time! has noted: ‘Other Negroes had suffered 
worse indignities, but hers was the one that the South would long remem- 
ber. The Montgomery City Lines Inc. had long been a special irritant to 
the Negroes, who made up 70 per cent. of its patronage. At best, they had 
to pay their fares in front, get off and board again in the rear ; sometimes 
after they had dropped their money in the fare box and were going around 
to the rear, the bus drivers drove off. At worst, the Negroes were cursed, 
slapped and kicked by the white drivers. By the time of the Parks case, 
they had had all they could take without some sort of reply.’ 


Two days after Mrs Parks’s arrest, circulars appeared in the Negro 
section of Montgomery requesting a one-day protest by not riding the 
buses on the day of Mrs Parks’s trial. On 5 December, the day of the 
trial, at least seventy-five per cent of the Negro bus riders boycotted the 
transit system. The Reverend Thomas R. Thrasher has referred to this 





1. Time, 18 February 1957. 
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initial incident as ‘an act of passive resistance on a monumental scale, 
which could not be passed off as simply a product of outside interference, 
agitation, or intimidation. There was no widespread absenteeism from 
work that day ; the protesters went to their jobs by Negro taxis, wagons, 
or by foot over long distances”?. 


After Mrs Parks was fined $10 for refusing to conform to the state 
segregation laws, a mass meeting was held that night at the Holt Street 
Baptist Church. A resolution was adopted calling on all citizens to boy- 
cott the buses until ‘some arrangement’ had been agreed upon. The pro- 
posals for ending the boycott included ‘more courteous treatment of Negro 
passengers ; seating on a first-come-first-served basis, with Negroes conti- 
nuing to sit from the rear of the bus and whites from front to rear ; Negro 
bus drivers to be employed on predominantly Negro runs’’. The five 
thousand Negroes present at the meeting were requested to make their 
automobiles available to assist in getting others to work ; an organization, 
the Montgomery Improvement Association, was formed to help with the 
work, and Dr Martin Luther King was named the director. 


Although born in the South, Dr King studied in integrated semina- 
ries in the North. While at Crozer Theological Seminary in Pennsylvania, 
Dr King studied not only Christian theology but also the works of Plato, 
Aristotle, Rousseau, Locke and Hegel. He also read Gandhi : ‘Even now’, 
he has said, ‘in reading Gandhi’s words again, I am given inspiration. The 
spirit of passive resistance came to me from the Bible and the teachings of 
Jesus. The techniques of execution came from Gandhi’. 


Dr King’s subsequent leadership, considering his philosophic back- 
grounds, should not have baffled even the most bigoted white Southerner. 
Assessing the non-violent program which was being instituted, he has said: 
‘Everyone must realize that in the early days of the protest there were 
many who questioned the effectiveness, and even the manliness, of non- 
violence. But as the protest has continued there has been a growing com- 
mitment on the part of the entire Negro population. Those who were 
willing to get their guns in the beginning are coming to see the futility of 
such an approach,”6 


The influence of Gandhian thought is particularly well illustrated in 
Dr King’s article entitled ‘Our Struggle’®: ‘The segregation of Negroes, 
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with its inevitable discrimination, has thrived on elements of inferiority 
present in the masses of both white and Negro people. Through forced 
separation from our African culture, through slavery, poverty, and depri- 
vation, many black men lost self-respect, In their relations with Negroes, 
white people discovered that they had rejected the very centre of their own 
ethical professions. They could not face the triumph of their lesser ins- 
tincts and simultaneously have peace within. And so, to gain it, they 
rationalized— insisting that the unfortunate Negro, being less than human, 
deserved and even enjoyed second-class status. 


‘In time many Negroes lost faith in themselves and came to believe 
that perhaps they really were what they had been told they were— 
something less than men. So Jong as they were prepared to accept this 
role, racial peace could be maintained. It was an uneasy peace in which 
the Negro was forced to accept patiently injustice, insult, injury, and 
exploitation.’ 


Dr King continued: ‘Although law is an important factor in 
bringing about social change, there are certain conditions in which the 
very effort to adhere to new legal decisions creates tension and provokes 
violence. We had hoped to see demonstrated a method that would enable 
us to continue our struggle while coping with the violence it aroused, 
Now we see the answer: face violence if necessary, but refuse to return 
violence. If we respect those who oppose us, they may achieve a new 
understanding of the human relations involved. 


‘If, in pressing for justice and equality in Montgomery, we discover 
that those who reject equality are prepared to use violence, we must not 
despair, retreat, or fear. Before they make this crucial decision, they 
must remember: whatever they do, we will not use violence in return. 
We hope we can act in the struggle in such a way that they will see the 
error of their approach and will come to respect us. Then we can all live 
together in peace and equality. 


‘The basic conflict is not really over the buses. “fet we believe that, 
if the method we use in dealing with equality in the buses can eliminate 
injustice within ourselves, we shall at the same time be attacking the basis 
of injustice—man’s hostility to man. Thiscan only be done when we 
challenge the white community to re-examine its assumptions as we are 
now prepared to re-examine ours. 


‘We do not wish to triumph over the white community. That would 
only result in transferring those now at the bottom to the top. But, if we 
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can live up to non-violence in thought and deed, there will emerge an inter- 
racial society based on freedom for all.’ 


The statements above give dramatic proof of Dr King’s philosophic 
indebtedness to Gandhi: ‘Prior to coming to Montgomery’, he has also 
said, ‘I had read most of the major works on Gandhi and also Thoreau’s 
Essay on Civil Disobedience. Both of these strains of thought had pro- 
found influence on my thinking. I firmly believe that the Gandhian philoso- 
phy of non-violent resistance is the only logical and moral approach to the 
solution of the race problem in the United States.’ 


Some Southern whites have met the non-violence with violence : 
Dr King’s home was bombed. To the angry Negroes who gathered at his 
house, King said: ‘We believe in law and order. We are not advocating 
violence. We want to love our enemies. I want you to love our enemies. 
Be good to them. Love them and let them know you love them. I did 
not start this boycott. I was asked by you to serve as your spokesman. I 
want it to be known the length and breadth of this land that if 1 am 
stopped, this movement will not stop. If I am stopped, our work will not 
stop, for what we are doing is right. What we are doing is just—and 
God is with us.’ Dr King and many of his co-workers were indicted for 
violating a 1921 Alabama anti-boycott law. State officials sought an 
injunction charging the Montgomery Improvement Association with 
operating an illegal transit system to transport Negroes to work, but 
before the state could obtain an injunction, the United States Supreme 
Court declared bus segregation in Montgomery illegal.’ 


The New York Times account® of the ending of segregation on the 
Montgomery buses noted that as ‘one of the oldest race barriers in this 
deep South community fell this morning following a formal order from the 
Supreme Court to abolish segregation in local buses, nothing happened to 
indicate that Montgomery’s 75,000 whites and 50,000 Negroes looked 
upon the historic event as anything but a natural development’. The repor- 
ter also noticed that although some white passengers made sneering 
remarks, Dr King’s emphasis on ‘love between all men has been ad- 
opted by the Negro community not only as a tenet, but as a tactic in their 
struggle for racial equality’. 


An indication of the widespread dissemination of the Gandhian 
method has been the publication of the cartoon booklet, Martin Luther 





7. Time, loc. cit. 
8. New York Times, 22 December 1956. 
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King and the Montgomery Story, obviously directed towards the Negro 
masses, The first frame shows Dr King in the pulpit saying: ‘Years 
before our walk to freedom, a country of 300,000,000 people won its 
independence by the same methods we used... . 


‘Mahatma Gandhi started his campaign for freedom in India in 1919. 
It looked hopeless. The British Empire was the strongest the world had 
ever known. India’s people were poor and powerless. The new campaign 
meant suffering and even death. When Gandhi called on the people to 
fast and pray to protest (against) a bad law, the British shot down hundreds 
of them at Amritsar. It raised horrified protests all over the world. 
Again and again they put Gandhi in prison, but that did not stop him. 
He would wait patiently, thinking and praying, and as soon as he was out 
would start again. 


‘Millions of the poorer people in India were called ‘untouchables’’. 
They could not even use the public highway. Gandhi renamed them ‘“Hari- 
jan—Children of God’’, and led them to stand on the forbidden road. It 
took sixteen months of standing, but then the police gave in and let them 
pass. 


‘The British put a tax on salt, and said Indians could not make their 
own salt. Gandhi walked with his followers 200 miles to the sea to break 
the law by gathering salt. Soon the jails were overflowing with Indians... 
and the British did away with the Salt Act. 


‘It became harder and harder for the British to keep control. Their 
jails were filled with India’s best-loved leaders, including such men as 
Nehru, who later became Prime Minister. Besides, the news that British 
soldiers were shooting unarmed men and women and putting leaders in 
jail, was troubling the British at home. 


‘Finally the British gave in and granted India’s independence. Gandhi 
had made a revolution without firing a shot. 


‘It wasn’t easy. It took years of non-violent struggle, many long hours 
of prayer and suffering. The Indians were shot and beaten, but never licked. 
They won their freedom—and something else, too. They won the friend- 
ship and respect of the British. This is the unusual thing about non- 
violence—nobody is defeated; everybody shares in the victory.’ 


_ Obviously Chester Bowles’s recent informative article in the Saturday 
Evening Post® entitled ‘What Negroes can Learn from Gandhi’ is mistitled ; 
Negroes have learned from Gandhi. 





9. Saturday Evening Post, ‘1 March 1958. 
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In Search of New Horizons 


WILFRED WELLOCK 


We have reached the era when the mechanisms and speeds of communica- 
tion have made it possible and vitally necessary for the people of every 
country to know what its near and distant neighbours are doing and 
thinking, what is the nature and worth of their daily existence, what 
values they esteem and how stable and satisfying is their civilization. 


I imagine there are many Indians who, in contemplating Western 
civilization, especially the increasing emphasis that it places on money 
and material values, or what in the West is called ‘consumption of goods 
and services’, wonder whether Gandhi's teaching regarding the relation- 
ship between material and spiritual values has any meaning in the West. 
At the same time there are many in the West, including myself, who 
perceive that Western values are very attractive to many Indians, and 
that there is some danger that India and other Eastern countries may 
clamour after those values and lose sight of their ancient spiritual values, 
the values which Gandhi and other Indian prophets and seers have 
sought to perpetuate. 


Easterners should know that the materialism that is now rampant 
in the West is a fairly recent phenomenon. It has become the monster 
we now behold it during my life-time. In the main, it is a product of 
the Industrial Revolution. That revolution radically changed the nature 
and course of our industrial and social life. In a comparatively short 
time thousands, then millions, of craftsmen were driven by _ sheer 
necessity to give up their callings and enter factories which grew in size 
as the years passed until they embraced tens of thousands of workers . 


Except for a few individuals, neither church, state nor any cultural 
organisation opposed this process. Hence the new manufacturers, whose 
object was to make money, amass fortunes and gain social prestige, 
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financial, social and political power, went ahead with their huge organisa- 
tions disregarding for the most part the sufferings and complaints of 
their workers. These included not only long hours of labour, abominably 
low wages and wretched housing conditions, but also much spiritual 
suffering due to the loss of freedom, of the right to responsibility and to 
creative self-expression, and of the satisfaction of doing and making 
things of beauty and high quality for neighbours, thus winning their 
esteem and respect which they valued as highly as the money they 
received for their work. 


In this situation we have the beginnings of the materialism that is 
now raging and spreading throughout the West. The authors of it lost 
all sense of human and spiritual values, even while professing Christianity 
and claiming that their prosperity was a sign of God’s favour. Whereas 
in truth they have been guilty of divorcing economics from religion and 
ethics, a process that is still going on and will continue until there is a 
spiritual awakening, or civilisation collapses as the result of spiritual 
decay. 


These basic evils were bound to affect the workers in due course 
and cause them to combat their employers on their own materialistic 
grounds. For many years they had to fight for bread and wages capable 
of keeping body and soul together. But always they had in mind, and 
openly proclaimed, their desire for industrial freedom, responsibility, and 
a share in the organisation and control of the means by which they 
earned their bread. They agitated for a big codperative movement for 
the purpose of achieving what they called an ‘equal society’, also for 
trades unions for the dual purpose of gaining better wages and a share of 
control. Then came Socialism, first as Christian Socialism, and later as 
the creative, cultural Socialism of William Morris, Edward Carpenter, 
etc. 


{t is, however, highly significant that none of these Movements 
have succeeded in achieving their spiritual objectives, but have been 
driven by sheer economic forces to concentrate on the more mundane 
factors, such as wages and hours of labour. The inevitable outcome has 
been to lay increasing emphasis on material values. In order to find 
relief from the terrible frustrations of repetitive labour, the spiritual 
barrenness of becoming the slaves of machines, the workers have 
demanded more and more money and deliberately reduced their output in 
order to get it. The outcome is-that very often unskilled or semi- 
skilled labour is as highly paid as skilled. Hence we are now in an age 
where money values reign, where the chief aim in life is to ‘have a good 
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IN SEARCH OF NEW HORIZONS 


time’, enjoy maximum consumption of goods and services according to 
one’s choice of pleasure or self-indulgence. Increasingly, today, money is 
expected to buy everything that is necessary for ‘a good time’. 


In a recent booklet, Which Way, America? Which Way, Britain?, 
I described the effect of this way of life upon the minds and lives of the 
American people._ I pointed out that on the materialistic plane there is 
no end to the multiplication of wants, that the more money one spends 
the more one wants, whence one inevitably becomes the slave of the 
advertisers, and of ‘Mrs Jones’, as we say in Britain and America. I 
chose America because she has the highest living standards in the world, 
and at the same time the highest per caput hire purchase indebtedness. 
The outcome is millions of minds depressed by a heavy weight of debt, a 
condition which unfits them for the higher functions of responsible living, 
the safeguarding of liberty, the culture of mind and spirit and the 
intercourse of cultured persons. 


In some measure all the Western countries are now travelling this 
materialistic road. Within the last few months a number of our best 
known and well established banks have invested many millions of pounds 
in insurance companies which finance hire-purchase trading concerns. 
They are convinced that this kind of trading is going to grow, and that 
its prospective profits are high. 


Thus travels the Western world towards extravagance, irresponsi- 
bility and eventual destruction, and often in the name of Christianity, 
when in fact the crucified Nazarene, whose simple life of humble self- 
giving was intended to reveal the nature and content of the good life, is 
buried beneath a load of wordy adulations which obscure the true nature 
of his life and teaching. 


Only recently after I had given an address on what I described as 
the Gandhi-Vinoba social revolution in India, I chatted with an Indian 
student who said he was studying business organisation in this country. 
I asked him if he saw hope for India in Western industrial techniques and 
big-scale industrial organisation. He replied. ‘Yes. [ think they are 
necessary for us’. I then asked him what were his views on Gandhi and 
his mission regarding the future of India. His eyes sparkled as he said, 
‘All Indians reverence and believe in Gandhiji, but in some respects we 
interpret him differently’. I continued the discussion, but with the sad 
reflection that in India also there was the same tendency to follow the 
new stream of material prosperity in the name of a teacher who had 
denounced that way of life and predicted the eventual collapse of 
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Western civilization by reason of its crass materialism. 


That prophecy Gandhi made exactly fifty years ago, unless, of 
course, the West changed itscourse. Happily today there are many signs 
of a spiritual awakening. Only recently I attended a small week-end 
conference which met specifically to discuss the steps to be taken to make 
the transition from our present materialistic to a spiritually directed 
civilisation. Fifteen people were present, and they included. university 
professors, businessmen and people who had made a special study of 
existing national and world trends. There also attended by special 
invitation ;Jayaprakas Narayan, who was asked to present to us the 
challenge which Vinoba is now giving to India. His message shocked no- 
one, for the reason that all those present at that meeting recognised its 
truth and the urgency of it both for India, Britain, the West entire, and 
the whole world ! Indeed should India, the entire East, and also Africa try 
to build the new civilisation that is inevitable anyway by reason. of 
modern science and its immense possibilities, on the model of Western 
civilisation with its rapidly rising devouring propensities, the doom of the 
human race can be foretold with a high degree of certainty. 


In contrast, Vinoba has expressed the view that the two countries 
that are most likely to change this world trend and to inaugurate an era 
of codperation and peace, are India and Britain. He has lifted Gandhi's 
concept of Trusteeship into the reality of village self-giving, whence 
every person gives of his best and makes his maximum contribution to the 
common good. In doing this he fulfils himself and at the same time 
reaps the abundant life of which Jesus spoke. 


There lies the hope of India’s salvation—and of the world’s ! 
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Non-Violence and the Law 


HARRIS WOFFORD, JR 


The law is a teacher. People learn to drive on the right side of the street 
by obeying the law requiring them to drive on that side. Citizens of the 
thirteen original states came to consider themselves citizens of the United 
States because the constitution of the United States was ratified, esta- 
blished and enforced. Without the working of the Constitution no 
amount of talk would have convinced Americans to abandon their paro- 
chial loyalties for a higher allegiance. 


Thus the decisions of the Supreme Court fulfilling the Constitution’s 
promise of equal protection cf the laws are great and necessary mile- 
stones. But they do not mark the end of the road. They only point 
the way. And in fact, despite the impressive unanimity of the Court 
and the determination of the President to enforce the law, they seem to 
leave us at an impasse. For racial segregation in the public schools is 
unconstitutional and must be ended with all deliberate speed. But a 
substantial and dominant part of the public in a number of states is 
opposed to compliance with this and other applications of the constitu- 
tional guarantee of equal rights. 


It will not be enough to get more court orders. Nor can bayonets 
be relied upon to do the trick. The law needs help. The law cannot act 
as teacher where the conditions necessary for the educational process do 
not exist. Where opposition to the law is violent and widespread the 
law may not be obeyed at all, or may be obeyed only in form while the 
spirit is submerged in a wave of irrationality. 


‘The question then is what else can be done to mould public senti- 
ment. How can we help the law? What can we doto break up the 
concentratien of emotions on this issue, to disperse the hatred, violence 
and irrationality gathered around public school integration, to take the 
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initiative out of the hands of racial demagogues, to release the forces of 
moderation, of ethics and sanity and Christianity, of respect for law? 


This is where non-violence and Gandhi and Martin Luther King and 
Ralph Abernathy and the Montgomery Improvement Association come 
in. It is time to reconsider Thoreau’s Essay on Civil Disobedience. For 
there must be further actions, in and out of court, that go deeper in 
moulding public sentiment. It is time to light new paths for our legal 
brethren who too often take a too narrow litigious view of the law. 


The Supreme Court, thanks to the civil rights lawyers in our midst, 
has ordained justice. But human nature is recalcitrant stuff and once 
again, albeit in pale and distant imitation, it seems that in the agonizing 
way of the New Testament it is necessary for the word to become flesh. 
Gandhi called it Non-Violence, or as he put it, living the Sermon on the 
Mount. As a lawyer I see it as a form of persuasion. And as a lawyer 
I would rather define what I mean by citing cases. 


In 1935 Dr and Mrs Thurman, while visiting Gandhi, asked him to 
come to America, not for White America but to help the Negro in his 
fight for civil rights. Gandhi said he had to make good the message of 
non-violence in India first, but added that ‘it may be through the Negroes 
that the unadulterated message of non-violence will be delivered to the 
world’, 


In 1951 a former associate of Gandhi, Dr Rammanohar Lohia, 
visited this country and to American Negroes and whites who wanted to 
advance civil rights he prescribed jail-going and non-violent struggle 
against unjust racial laws and practices. No, said President Johnson of 
Fisk, we are too weak a minority and here we have the law and the Con- 
stitution on our side, unlike the situation you faced in India. There are 
only a handful of Negroes in Montgomery who would stand together in 
any Gandhian struggle, sadly said that courageous Alabama NAACP 
leader, Mr E. C. Nixon, himself a veteran of many struggles. When at 
Hampton Institute in November 1955 I happened to propose that the 
Negro and white of the South try the Gandhian way a respected Negro 
leader who had known and loved Gandhi and who had tried to spread 
his message in America told me that he had about given up hope. The 
American Negro, everyone seemed to say, does not have the Gandhian 
dimension in him. 


Then came the Montgomery bus boycott. And by Christmas 1955 
the world knew that the Negroes of Montgomery, Alabama, were talking 
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with God, praying for those that oppose them, and regularly re-dedicating 
themselves to the methods of non-violence. Mrs Rosa Parks says that 
she had been forced to move many times before but that for some reason 
‘this time I just didn’t move’. When the driver threatened to call the 
police she said, ‘Then just call them’. With her arrest, the spark was 
struck that started the first great Gandhian fire in our midst. 


A year later the world knew that the Negro of Montgomery had it 
in him. Under the inspired leadership of Martin Luther King and his 
brother ministers the Gandhian alchemy, as in India and South Africa, 
made heroes out of common clay. 


A year later the Supreme Court struck down bus segregation in 
Montgomery as unconstitutional. ‘All that walking for nothing’, said a 
lawyer friend of mine. ‘They could just as well have waited while the 
bus case went up through the courts, without all the work and worry 
of the boycott.’ 


Would that have been better? Would it have been better if 40,000 
Negroes had not spoken up against segregation with their prayers and 
their feet? Would it have been better if the ministers had never been 
arrested, if the bombs had not been exploded, if there had been a court 
victory without a popular struggle ? 


That is a rhetorical question because we all know that the Montgo- 
mery bus boycott was the most exciting and most significant thing that 
has happened in this country for a long time. Of course we are glad it 
happened. A new clement came into our national life. A new dignity was 
added to the fight for civil rights. The words of the court took on sub- 
stance and life, they had no hollow ring from on high, because they were 
part of a human dialogue, because in Montgomery there was a deep 
human response, because through the boycott public sentiment was 
moulded so that it became possible to establish the law. 


We know this instinctively but we would do well to examine the 
nature of this new element and understand its implications. What Martin 
Luther King has given us is the unadulterated message of non-violence 
which Gandhi wanted the Negroes finally to deliver to the world. That 
message can be summarized in these terms: We accept personal res- 
ponsibility for injustice. We will take direct action against injustice 
without waiting for the Government to act or a majority to agree with us 
or a court to rule in our favour. We will not obey unjust laws or submit 
to unjust practices. We will do this peacefully, openly, checrfully, be- 
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cause our aim is to persuade. We adopt the means of non-violence 
because our end is a community at peace with itself. We will try to 
persuade with our words, but if our words fail we will try to persuade 
with our acis. We will always be ready to talk and to seek fair com- 
promise but we are also ready to suffer when necessary, to go to jail or 
risk our lives, to become witnesses to the truth as we see it. 


At first this may sound un-American, for lately we have been com- 
mitted to wait upon Congress and the courts—or the next election—for 
the resolution of all our troubles. But Gandhi got his theory of civil 
disobedience from Thoreau, and at least once before in our history when 
the law was at another impasse, with the Dred Scott decision and the 
Fugitive Slave Law, there was a fruitful era of non-violent action. The 
abolitionists awakened the conscience of the nation and set the stage for 
Lincoln by refusing to acquiesce in slavery. When Emerson came to ask 
Thoreau why he was in jail, the Concord prisoner asked, ‘Why are you 
outside ?’. Prison, he said, was apparently the place for fugitive slaves, 
Mexican prisoners, Indians, and honest men. ‘Under a government 
which imprisons any unjustly’, he wrote, ‘the true place for a just man is 
also a prison’. Thoreau advised the abolitionists not to ‘wait till they 
constitute a majority of one’. It is enough, he said, ‘if they have God on 
their side, without waiting for that other one’. ‘Unjust laws exist: shall 
we be content to obey them, or shall we endeavour to amend them at 


once ?’ Thoreau asked. His answer was this: ‘If the injustice is part of 
the necessary friction of the machine of government, let it go, let it go: 
perchance it will wear smooth... but if it is of such a nature that it 
requires you to be the agent of injustice to another, then, I say, break the 
law. Let your life be a counter friction to stop the machine. ... Cast your 
whole vote, not a strip of paper merely, but your whole influence.’ 


In Western law and philosophy there is ample theoretical justifica- 
tion for this approach. ‘An unjust law is not a law’, argued Aristotle, 
quoting Antigone. Aquinas, quoting Augustine, agreed, and added that 
human laws unjust because contrary to Divine law or good ought nowise 
to be obeyed. St Thomas was less sure of what to do about laws con- 
trary to human good, such as laws imposing unequal burdens on the 
community. He held that such laws were not binding ‘in conscience’ 
except perhaps to avoid ‘scandal or disturbance’. 


It is here that Gandhi, a British-trained lawyer, comes in, adding 
non-violence as the method of resisting injustice. Civil disobedience, he 
demonstrated, is not subversive of the law, does not lead to the kind of 
s¢anda] and disturbance St Thomas feared. On the contrary it involves 
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NON—VIOLENCE AND THE LAW 


the highest possible respect for the law. If we secretly violated the law, 
or tried to evade it, or violently tried to overthrow it, that would be 
undermining the idea of law, Gandhi argued. But by openly and peace- 
fully disobeying an unjust law and asking for the penalty, we are saying 
that we so respect the law that when we think it is so unjust that in con- 
science we cannot obey, then we belong in jail until that law is changed. 


It seems to me this is good legal theory. Justice Holmes once 
argued even that a party to a private contract has a right to refuse to 
comply with the contract if he is ready to pay the penalty. I am not 
going that far. I do not say we have a right to break the social contract 
which is our legal system, except through constitutional amendments, 
But I am arguing that under our social contract man is to be free, and 
that a free man should look on each law not as a command but as a 
question, for implicit in each law is the alternative of obedience or of 
respectful civil disobedience and full acceptance of the consequences. 


Once men no longer believe that they as good citizens must obey 
any law passed by the legislature, no matter how bad, then they must 
ask themselves of each law, is this a law that’ I should obey? Is it a 
just law? Is it so unjust that it needs to be resisted from the very 
inception, and cannot wait the slow process of parliamentary reform ? 
This choice we always have to make. It is the choice which makes us 


free. It is the freedom which Socrates felt on that morning when having 
refused to obey the law abridging his freedom of speech and having also 
refused to evade the law by escaping from Athens, he peacefully drank 
the hemlock. 


Perhaps I have reached a realm beyond the law. But this I think 
is the spirit of our laws. The principle of an aristocracy is honour, says 
Montesquieu ; of a tyranny, it is fear ; of a democracy, it is learning. 
The law will play its full role as a teacher only when we look upon it as 
a question. The law is not some final arbiter. It is the voice of our 
body politic with which we must remain in dialogue. For the proposi- 
tion to which we are dedicated is self-government. We must respond. to 
the law, resist it, change it, and fulfil it, even as it challenges, changes 
and educates us. 


Now there is at least one other vital argument which Gandhi and. 
Martin Luther King would make, which is beyond the legal pale, but I 
will try to make it. ‘Non-violence in its dynamic conditions meats 
conscious suffering’, said Gandhi. ‘Rivers of blood may have to flow 
before we gain our freedom, but it must be our blood’; he said to his 
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countrymen. And hundreds of thousands of Indians did withstand the 
blows of British clubs, about half a million courted jail, and not a few 
gave their lives without striking back. 


What was Gandhi's justification for this ordeal to which he invited 
his countrymen, for this mass political application of the ancient doctrine 
of turning the other cheek? ‘Things of fundamental importance to 
people are not secured by reason alone but have to be purchased with 
their suffering’, said Gandhi. ‘Suffering is infinitely more powerful than 
the law of the jungle for converting the opponent and opening his ears, 
which are otherwise shut, to the voice of reason.” ‘The appeal of reason 
is more to the head’, he said, ‘but the penetration of the heart comes 
from suffering. It opens up the inner understanding in man.’ 


Does it? In practice does non-violent action change the minds and 
hearts of people ? Is it practical in a democratic system of law where 
there is a constitution with a bill of rights to which one can appeal 
through regular legal channels? Is it advisable, when the spirit of 
violent disobedience is afoot, to adopt any methods other than strict 
reliance on law and order ? 


These questions answer themselves. For the very use of violence 
by the opponents of integration invites a non-violent response. At least 
it presents the alternative of acquiescence to intimidation or of the use 
of violence in return or of non-violent resistance. Gandhi often said he 
would prefer violence to cowardice, but he and you and I would prefer 
the courageous non-violence of Rosa Parks or of Elizabeth Eckford to 
the use of shotguns and switch-blades. The old law of an-eye-for-an-eye- 
for-an-eye leaves everyone blind. 


Nor is violent, lawless intimidation the only kind of injustice facing 
the Negro. There are still many unconstitutional discriminatory laws on 
the books, and state and local governments can add new ones faster than 
the Supreme Court can strike them down. Nor does the existence of the 
Constitution at the top of the U.S. federal system mean that the majority 
in Congress or in a state legislature or in a city council may not enact 
an unjust law that is, at least for some time, upheld by the Court. Let 
us not forget the fugitive slave law. Civil disobedience of laws or local 
ordinances which we believe violate the bill of rights is the quickest and 
surest way of testing their constitutionality. In this sense, as Thoreau 
wrote, ‘they are the lovers of law and order who observe the law when 
the government breaks it’. 


Also in this age of great centralized nation-states and monster 
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NON—VIOLENCE AND THE LAW 


bureaucracies we need some practical new Socratic technique to register 
popular dissent and to stir society from its dogmatic slumbers. Civil 
disobedience is an antidote to the centralization and standardization of 
our life, to the sense of fatality of the multitude as well as to the tyranny 
of the majority. The leviathans, our governments, if they give a minimum 
of good government, need have no fear of being stung too often, for the 
gadflies who will willingly go to jail to make their point are normally 
not so numerous. 


Thus civil disobedience is a new answer to the question of how to 
divide our duties to Caesar and God. As the claims of Caesar have 
grown louder, our answer too often has been: we render unto Caesar 
that which Caesar says is Caesar's and go to Church on Sunday. With 
non-violence we can make real decisions— effective moral choices—in this 
apportionment between God and Caesar, between our conscience and 
the state. That is what happened in Montgomery when churches filled 
on days other than Sunday and people started walking with God on 
their work days. 


Was the Montgomery bus boycott effective in registering the con- 
victions of the Negroes and in stirring the white conscience from its 
complacency ? How can we measure the effect of the boycott—or of the 
courageous suffering of the children who have gone through jeering mobs 
and faced a line of guns in order to establish the civil rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution? The heart has its reasons, and the doctors of the 
mind recognize the occasional need for shock treatment. I would guess 
that the boycott had the effect of an electric shock on both the white 
and Negro people of Montgomery, shaking and to some extent changing 
the racial thought-patterns of that community. Montgomery whites 
could no longer be so sure they knew their Negroes, and the Negroes 
could begin to be sure that they were not the docile children that they 
had been pictured. 


This is not to suggest that men are easily moved out of their 
mental ruts or that prejudice and irrationality can be cured by non- 
violent words or a year’s walking. Nehru once remarked that the 
British were never so angry as when the Indians resisted them with non- 
violence, that he never saw eyes so full of hate as those of the British 
troops to whom he turned the other cheek when they beat him with 
lathis. But non-violent resistance at least changed the minds and hearts 
of the Indians, however impervious the British may have been. We cast 
away Our fear, says Nehru. And in the end the British not only granted 
India freedom but came to have a new respect for Indians. Today a 
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mutual friendship based on complete equality exists between these two 
peoples within the Commonwealth. 


I do not predict the same happy ending for Montgomery because 
integration is more complicated than independence. But I am sure that 
the Negro of Montgomery is already walking straighter because of the 
boycott. And I expect that this generation of Negro children will grow 
up stronger and better because of the courage, the dignity and the 
suffering of the nine children of Little Rock and their counterparts in 
Nashville and Clinton and Sturgis. And I like to believe that the white 
people of this country are being affected too, that beneath the surface 
this nation’s conscience is being stirred. 


I hope this is the case not just because the Gandhian theory seems 
right to me but because it is becoming clear that we are in for a season of 
suffering. The Constitution stands and it is colour-blind, but the Four- 
teenth Amendment will not become the living law of this land until it is 
understood as well as enforced. And we are a long way from that under- 
Standing. Angry passions and deep prejudices are being aroused, and 
even as victories for civil rights mount in the federal courts, the mountain 
of state and local laws and practices remains unmoved. Negro leaders 
continue to be arrested and persecuted under city ordinances, state laws 
continue to be enacted to circumvent integration, and powerful community 
pressures are being organized to support the whole web of racial injustice. 
What I hope is that recognizing the necessity of struggle and suffering we 
will make of it a virtue. If only to save itself from bitterness this genera- 
tion of Negroes needs the vision to see its ordeal as the opportunity to 
transfigure itself and American society. If the jails must be filled, let 
them be entered, as Gandhi urged his countrymen, ‘as a bridegroom enters 
the bride’s chamber’. That is, with some trepidation but with great 
expectation. 


It is a privilege that history gives only occasionally for men to 
become the instruments of a great idea. Non-violence is not a negative 
concept. Its corollary must always be growth. Gandhi always insisted 
that the other side of the coin of civil disobedience against injustice was 
constructive service to establish justice. And in the Indian struggle there 
was a rhythm of alternation between dramatic boycotts and jail-going 
campaigns and periods of steady, hard construction of a better India. 


In South Africa, where Gandhi first experimented with his methods 
with an Indian community that was outnumbered ten to one by the 
whites, he began by listing all the grievances against the Indians by the 
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whites, and by asking his fellow Indians to consider which of these griev- 
ances were justified and then to do something about remedying them. To 
the Indian merchants before him, known for slick dealings and sharp 
bargaining, he. proposed more responsibility to the community. He 
thought all Indians could do something to improve the unsanitary condi- 
tions in the Indian sections of towns. Why wait for legal victories against 
discrimination for the necessary drain-cleaning, he asked. He organized 
constructive institutions to teach the impoverished Indians to read and 
write, to erase caste discriminations among the Indians themselves, to 
help end the demoralization of much of the Indian community. 


I gather that it was in this spirit that the Montgomery Improvement 
Association was formed on the occasion of the bus boycott. As Martin 
Luther King said, ‘We are seeking to improve not the Negro of Mont- 
gomery but the whole of Montgomery’. It was not an association to 
improve bus service by ending segregation, but an association to improve 
Montgomery. And, as could be said of every city in this country, that 
leaves a lot of improving to do. 


This then is the rhythm beyond the law which I as a lawyer com- 
mend to your attention. Non-violent resistance to all forms of racial 
injustice, including state and local laws and practices, even when this 
means a term in jail; and imaginative, bold, constructive action to end 
the demoralization caused by the legacy of slavery and segregation, 
inferior schools, slums, and second-class citizenship. The non-violent 
struggle, if conducted with the dignity and courage already shown in 
Montgomery and Little Rock, will itself help end the demoralization, but 
a new frontal assault on the poverty, disease and ignorance of people too 
long behind God’s back will make victory in the struggle more certain. 


This is the way, it seems to me, for public sentiment to be moulded. 
‘The law will never make men free’, Thoreau said, ‘it is men who have got 
to make the law free’. That is only half true, for the law can help. But 
through non-violent action men, by becoming free themselves, in turn 
help our law at last to be free. 
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Three Early Letters from 
Gandhi to Gokhale 


These letters belong to the brief one-year period 
(December 1901 - December 1902) which Gandhi 
spent in India on his second return from South 
Africa. He had met Gokhale only five years 
earlier, during his first return to the country. On 
this present visit he stayed with Gokhale for a 
month in Calcutta, where he attended for the first 
time the annual session of the Indian National 
Congress, then went to Burma for a brief while, 
and on his return started on a tour through India, 
travelling third class in order to ‘acquaint 
myself with the hardships of third-class passengers’— 
an idea which Gokhale at first ‘ridiculed’ and later 
‘cheerfully approved’. 


Per S.S. Goa 
30 January 1902 


Dear Professor Gokhale, 


We expect to reach Rangoon tomorrow. The weather has been 
very fine. How I wish you had been on board! Your cough would have 
left you in two days. I hope however that you are feeling better and 
that you have taken proper advice. 


How shall I thank you for all your kindness during the time I was 
under your roof? I cannot easily forget how anxious you were to wipe 
out the distance that should exist between you and me. I should be quite 
content to have the privilege of your confidence and guidance. More I 
do not deserve. It is my honest opinion—and I yield to no-one in my 
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honesty—that you have appraised my services to the country altogether 
too generously. You have unduly magnified little incidents of my life. 
Yet when I come to think of it, I feel that I had no right to question 
your taste on Monday evening. I was too presumptuous. Had I known 
that I would cause you thereby the pain I did cause, I should certainly 
have never taken the liberty. I trust you will forgive me for the folly. 


Your great work in the cause of education has admirers even on 
board this little vessel. 


I forgot to give the coachman a gratuity. Will you kindly ask Mr 
Bhate to give him a rupee and the groom half a rupee ? 


Please remember me to Dr P. C. Ray. 
I remain, 
Yours truly, 
M. K. Gandhi. 





7 Mogul Street 

Rangoon 

2 February 1902 
Dear Professor Gokhale, 


As there was no post for Calcutta before Monday I postponed 
posting the letter written on board which I enclose herewith. 


I was fortunate in just catching Professor Kathawate. He left for 
Madras yesterday morning. The Professor did not like the Rangoon 
climate. It was too trying for him. He requires a bracing climate, 
which the Rangoon climate does not appear to be. 


From a sanitary standpoint this is a very good place. The streets 
are broad and well laid out. The drainage system too appears to be 
fairly good. ‘ 
I remain, 
Yours truly, 
M. K. Gandhi. 


The Honourable Professor Gokhale. 
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Rajkot 
4 March 1902 
Dear Professor Gokhale, 


Having passed five nights in the train, I reached here on Wednesday 
last, i.e. Only a day later than I would have had I not stopped at the 
intermediate stations. 


It was with very great difficulty that I found a seat in one of the 
intermediate carriages, and that after I offered to stand the whole night 
if necessary. As it was, it was merely a trick on the part of the friends 
of some of the passengers. The former had occupied all the spare room 
with a view to preventing any more passengers from getting in. They got 
out as soon as the guard blew the whistle for the train to go. There was 
absolutely no room in the third-class carriages. You cannot adopt 
gentlemen’s time and travel third. From Bendres, however, I travelled 
third only. In your words, it was only the first plunge that was difficult, 
the after-effect was all pleasure. The other passengers and I talked freely 
and at times became very ‘chummy’. Bendres is probably the worst 
station for the poor passengers. Corruption is rampant. Unless you are 
prepared to bribe the police, it is very difficult to get your ticket. They 
approached me, as they approached others, several times and offered to 
buy our tickets if we would pay them a gratuity (or bribe ?), Many 
availed themselves of the offer. Those of us who would not had to wait 
nearly one hour after the window was opened before we could get our 
tickets ; and we would be fortunate at that if we did so without being 
presented with a kick or two from the guardians of the law. At 
Moghalsarai, on the other hand, the ticket master was a very nice man. 
He said he knew no distinction between a prince and a peasant. 


In the carriages we were packed anyhow. There was no restriction 
as to numbers, though there were notices in the compartments. Night 
travelling under such circumstances does become rather inconvenient even 
for the poor third-class passengers. 


There was plague inspection at three different places, but I cannot 
say it was carried out with any harshness. My experience is yet very 
little, but the picture that the imagination had drawn of the terrible lot 
of these passengers has become somewhat toned down. Five days can 
hardly afford sufficient data for drawing a fair conclusion. I feel all the 
richer and stronger in spirit for the experience, which I would resume at 
the very first opportunity. 


I alighted at Benadres, Agra, Jeypore and Palanpur. The Central 
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Hindu College is not a bad institution, though it is difficult to speak 
with confidence on a hurried visit. ‘The Dream in Marble’ is certainly 
worth a visit. Jeypore is a wonderful place. The Albert Museum is a 
far better building than the Calcutta one, and the art section is by itself a 
study. The Jeypore School of Arts appeared to be flourishing under its 
Bengalee superintendent. 


I now come to the most important part of my letter. To Palanpore 
I went to see merely the state kdrbhadri who is a personal friend of mine. 
I casually mentioned to him that I might join you in collecting subscrip- 
tions for the Ranade Memorial Fund in April next. The state karbhdari, 
Mr Patwari, who is a sincere man, says that it will be a great mistake to 
start it in April next, especially if we want to do Gujarat. He thinks 
that we would lose at least Rs 10,000 thereby. All the states are more 
or less groaning under the effects of famine, and he is strongly of opinion 
that the collection should: be undertaken in December or January next. 
I place his views before you for what they may be worth. 


Plague is raging in several parts of Kathiawar. 
Please remember me to Professor Ray. 


I remain, 
Yours truly, 
M. K. Gandhi. 


Please excuse the dirty typing.! The typewriter is quite different 
from the excellent one I had there. My things have not yet arrived from 
Calcutta. 


1. The original typescript contains several correctic ns in autograph. 
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The Impact of Gandhi 
on Hindi Literature 


PRAKASH CHANDRA GUPTA 


Mahatma Gandhi appeared on the Indian scene round about the ’twenties 
and filled all spheres of national life with a new zest and vitality. The 
leadership of the Indian National Congress had been leading an arm-chair 
existence, when the Mahatma appeared demanding suffering and sacrifice. 
He drew the masses into a nation-wide movement which advanced in a 
series of spirals with a decade’s interval between each one of them. The 
Mahatma did not allow the movement to boil over. He prescribed stern 
limits within which it was to develop. The younger generation, including 
Nehrii and Subhas Bose, fretted against these limitations. They criticised 
the withdrawal of the movement after Cauri-Caura and also the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact. The strategy of Gandhi consisted in working up a terrific 
pressure on the foreigner and thus forcing him to come to terms. This 
longed-for objective was reached only after mass-revolts had started in the 
army and navy and among the masses of the people. 


The movement launched by Gandhi worked up the national 
consciousness to a fever pitch of excitement. His personality fired the 
imagination of the people. He completely identified himself with the 
masses, living like the poorest of the poor in the land. His was an amaz- 
ing figure and it sometimes appeared that no one quite like him had 
walked on this soil since the days of the Buddha. 


Gandhi’s arrival on the scene in 1920 started a new mass awakening 
in India. It affected all spheres of life including literature. Hindi 
writers imbibed this new national consciousness and their writings express 
in a variety of ways the desire of our people to build a new and happy 
life. This desire was inherited by Hindi writers from an earlier period 
known as the ‘Bhdratendu Yuga’. During the twenties, known as the 
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THE IMPACT OF GANDHI ON HINDI LITERATURE 


‘Dvivedi Yuga’ because of the dominating presence of Mahavir Prasad 
Dvivedi, Editor of Sarasvati for more than a decade, many writers suffered 
imprisonment and various other hardships. This group of writers has 
been described by critics as national poets. They are Makhan Lal 
Caturvedi, Subhadra Kumari Cauhan, Balkrsna Sarma, ‘Navin’, ‘Trisil’, 
‘Sanehi’ and others. These poets participated directly in the political 
struggle and also poured out their heart in glowing songs of freedom. 


There were others who avoided the dust and heat of political 
turmoil, but who deeply imbibed the new sense of patriotism, In this 
category we may include the bulk of contemporary Hindi writers. Some 
of them functioned as national songsters. The outstanding name among 
them is that of Maithili Saran Gupta, the doyen of Hindi writers 
today. In his Bhdrat Bharati he sang of the sorrows of Mother India. 
He mourns over the sad plight of our country under foreign rule, where 
once rivers of milk and honey had flowed through the land : 


Where there had been wealth, plenty and purpose in life, 
Who was famed throughout the world as Golden India, 
There Destitution now dances its awful number ; 

The only job now is that of a servant. 


Whichever way we look now, there is sadness ; 
The black night of despair advances on all sides ; 
The flames of misery constantly blast us, 

Every day there is fresh calamity here. 


Maithili Saran Gupta came deeply under the influence of Gandhi 
and his teachings. He donned khaddar, and when the Second World War 
began he was imprisoned along with his younger brother, Siyaram Saran 
Gupta, also a reputed poet and novelist. Siyaram Saran Gupta wrote a 
long poem on Gandhi, entitled Bap, on the occasion of the seventieth 
birth-anniversary of the Mahatma. Both the Gupta brothers write in 
simple, chaste Hindi. Their personality has an unostentatious simplicity 
and it finds expression in all their writings. In his Bapi, Siyardm Saran 
Gupta paints Gandhi thus: 


In those eyes an expression of kindness, 
On lips a smile playing freely, 
A prop for the world in its sorrows ! 


The impact of Gandhi on the national consciousness has been 
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GANDHI MARG 
described vividly in the poem : 


The people were fear-stricken, 

Overwhelmed with terror— 

This is a dread city on the road to freedom, 
Carrying death in the very moment of birth. 
The walls here are fetters for the body, 
There is no limit to this bondage. 


You were far, O kind saint ! 

You heard our cry— 

Liberty was locked in a cruel prison ; 
In the ever-flowing river of life 

There was a waterless isle. 

The stream of truth 

Was lost in the barren earth. 


O Siddhartha ! 

You renounced all petty interests ; 
You gave up love, home and property 
And started on a new self-exile. 


The poet also refers to the healing quality of Gandhi’s message of 
love and ahimsd in a world torn by hatred and conflicts. He writes : 


Viewing the low deeds of man, 

The naked, unrestrained dance, 

One loses all faith of spirit. 

A great repulsion arises in the heart. 

In this terrible time, 

O brother of man, you recite your spell of peace ! 


This poem epitomizes all the influence of Gandhi on the nation and 
on Hindi poetry, making it simple, chaste and unpretentious. The river 
of poetry here flows smoothiv, rippling over even meadow-lands. 


Others of this generation of poets deeply influenced by Gandhi's 
teachings were Makhan La! Caturvedi, Balkrsna Sarma, ‘Navin’, 
Subhadra Kumari Cauhin, Gaya Prasad Sukla, ‘Sanehi’, ‘Trigil’ and 
Ram Nares Tripathi. Makhan Lal Caturvedi was essentially a poet 
straying into the paths of politics. He desires to dedicate his muse to 
the service of the country : 


I do not desire to decorate the daughter of a god ; 
I do not desire to be an offering of love to the sweetheart ; 
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I do not desire to be a tribute on an emperor’s corpse ; 
I do not desire to be a proud offering to the gods. 


O gardener, pluck me 

And cast me on the path, 

Where the brave soldiers of freedom 

Pass to offer their lives to the motherland ! 


Similar sentiments pervade the work of the other nationalist poets 
named previously. They write simple verse, sometimes drawing on folk- 
tunes, as Subhadra Kumari Cauhan in her famous poem on the Rani of 
Jha(n)si. In the writers of the next generation there is a further 
radicalisation of tone and echoes of this are audible in the poetry of 
‘Navin’ too. The temper of ‘Navin’ has a quality of fire and fury which 
nothing could tame. He writes : 


O poet, let me hear a tune 

That will throw the world into a tumult ; 
A wave may rise from here 

age of And another from there, 

: Life may be in jeopardy 

And the cry of distress rise into the sky. 


‘Navin’ considered the suspension of the movement by Gandhi 
after Cauri-Caura as a defeat and mourned over it. In his Song of 
Defeat he writes : 


Today the edge of the sword is blunted, 
n and And empty is the quiver ; 

e river The banner is drooping, 

The arrow has missed its aim. 

The ranks of advancing armies 


saad Have been suddenly dispersed ; 
’ and The pride of fecling suffers a shock, 
1 poet We have lost ali glory. 
use to Do not pester me, O history, 
I have lost all patience. 
- Today the sword is blunted, 


And empty is the quiver ! 
43 
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The next generation of Hindi poets is known as the ‘Chdydvddis"'. 
Their poetry represents rich, complex and variegated reactions to life and 
seems at first glance to be far removed from it. Basically, however, 
these poets are deeply patriotic and the undertone of sorrow running 
through their work echoes the sufferings of a nation in travail. The 
spiritualism, the delicacy and the elusive quality are further influences of 
the Gandhian philosophy, which has strong strains of other-worldliness in 
it. Occasionally, however, the mist clears and we hear the poet bewailing 
the plight of the nation today. Sumitranandan Pant compares the 
tragedy of today with the golden past : 


Today Spring breathes desolate sighs 
As though it were winter ; 

The twig which had bent down 

With the weight of blossoms in spring, 
Today in its helplessness cries : 

Youth is a terrible burden ! 


‘Nirala’ draws the picture of a beggar, symbolical of the poverty of 
India under British rule : 


He comes— 

He comes on the road with a broken heart ; 

His belly and back have become one, 

He leans heavily on his stick ; 

For a handful of grain, to banish hunger, 

He opens wide the mouth of his tattered old jholi ; 
He comes on the road with a heart broken. 


With the middle of the ’thirties, the Chdydvddis acquired greater 
social awareness and we have from the pen of Sumitranandan Pant the 
finest poem on Gandhi in Hindi, This deepening social awareness came 
to our writers owing to the intensification of the economic struggle and 
the organization of such bodies as kisdn sabhads and mazdir sabhds. Pant 
hails Gandhi as the redeemer of India’s millions in a poem of superb 
strength and beauty : 


You have no flesh, no blood, 
You are only a bag of bones, 


1, The term ‘Chdydvdda’, originally derogatory in sense, has come to denote a group 
of Hindi poets that came into prominence in the ’twenties and was largely influenced by 
Tagore and the English Romantic poets. 
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THE IMPACT OF GANDHI ON HINDI LITERATURE 


You are pure spirit enlightened and wise. 
You are ever-old and yet ever-new. 


You are flesh, you are blood and bones 

That will build the body of a new era. 

You are blessed! Your renunciation 

Is the basis for the comfort of all. 

From this body which has consumed all desire 
The world will build a new life 

And satisfy all desires. 


In his poem Pant eulogises the spiritual qualities of Gandhi and _ his 
faith in the power of the human spirit being greater than any brute 
strength. Pant was later on drawn towards Marxism and in another 
poem in Yugavdni he balances the contributions of Gandhism and 
Socialism. He writes : 


Communism gave to the world a new awareness of matter ; 
It reveals to us a new science of history concerning life ; 
Communism gave to the world a great collective democracy ; 
It rescued the world from the sorroWs of the world of matter. 
The subjective world had lain lifeless for centuries ; 
Communism gave it a body and a new glory. 

Gandhism gave to humanity a new respect in the world ; 

It sought to create a new culture based on truth and ahimsd. 
Gandhi gives us an abiding faith in life ; 

It gives us a consciousness of the great strength of man. 

The individual, fulfilled, can give new life to the world ; 
Humanity exalted can redeem life from its brute shackles. 


With the middle of the ’thirties the tone of Hindi writers becomes 
increasingly more bitter. We may notice this in the work of such 
followers of Gandhi as Benipuri and ‘Dinkar’ as well as in that of Marxist 
writers, The work of Prem Cand too reflects the ever-deepening crisis in 
the political affairs of our country. The British seemed to be in no mood 
to depart, while the economic sufferings of our people seemed to be ever- 
increasing. ‘Dinkar’ hails the spirit of revolution in ringing tones : 


Dogs have milk and butter, but children go hungry ; 

Clinging to the bones of the mother they shiver at night ; 
They pay their debts by selling clothes that cover their bodies ; 
The arrogance of palaces then offers to me a challenge. 


The admiration for Gandhi was shared by the young Marxist poets, 
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Narendra Sarma and ‘Suman’, who wrote some of the best poems in 
Hindi after his martyrdom. Many had becn deeply moved by his personal 
sacrifices and suffering. After the martyrdom there was a revulsion of 
feeling in the country against the creed of Godse. Sumitranandan Pant 
and ‘Baccan’ brought out a volume together entitled Khddike Phil. In 
the foreword to this volume Pant observes: ‘Whereas we achieved 
freedom through the tireless efforts of the Mahatma, his great personality 
has also given us a deep cultural inspiration. The truth based on ahimsa 
which he brought to life from the mire of politics forms the seat of the 
goddess of culture’. 


One of Pant’s poems in this collection sums up beautifully Gandhi's 
contribution to culture in the world context of today : 


He was truly the son of a god, the people’s loved Mohan ; 
He sanctified the earth by touching it with the feet of truth ; 
Various heroes of former ages strode in his company— 
Rama, Krsna, Chaitanya, Jesus, Buddha and Muhammad. 


His life, free of secrets, was an inspiration to art ; 
His pure laughter opened a window unto heaven ; 
His high ideals illumine the heart of the people ; 
His life’s dream became the nation’s awakening. 


Distressed by the sophistication of the world’s culture 
He roused in the people a love of simplicity ; 

On this earth weary with the burden of mechanization 
He exalted the beauty of man superior to the gods. 


He gave new life to popular truth by sacrificing himself ; 
He laid the foundation of a new culture-consciousness on earth. 


Of the next generation of poets, ‘<Baccan’, Narendra Sarma, ‘Dinkar’ 
and ‘Suman’ paid glowing tributes to Gandhi's spiritual qualities and 
his service to the nation. ‘Baccan’ compared Gandhi's death to the 
lamp of the nation which had now gone out. He was unconsciously 
echoing the anguished cry of Nehri’s heart: ‘The light has gone out of 
our lives’, Narendra Sarma, in his book Rakta-candan, calls Gandhi 
‘the moon of peace’. He writes : 


For the people’s sake, O Deva, 
You bore everything, you did everything ! 
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THE IMPACT OF GANDHI ON HINDI LITERATURE 


Wealth, affluence, comfort, family-name— 
You gave up all! 

All ambitions, love of life, 

The beloved companions of years, wife— 
You sacrificed all for the people’s good. 


O leader, you were defeated a hundred times, 
But you remained unvanquished ! 


The joy or pain of victory or defeat 

Has no influence on the course of war ; 

Was it because of this 

That the cruel vajra yielded before the tender leaf ? 


For the sake of the people, O Deva, 
What did you not do ? 
What did you not suffer ? 


Turning from poetry to fiction, we find that the first generation of 
Hindi novelists and short-story writers had come deeply under the in- 
fluence of Gandhi and his teachings. Among the outstanding masters 
of the ‘twenties were Prem Cand, Visvambhar Nath Sarma, Kausik and 
Sudarsan. Their attitude, influenced by Gandhi’s teaching, was deeply 
humanist. Their work is fired by the emotion of patriotism. They 
eulogise the sentiment of unity among Hindu and Muslim and write in 
very simple Hindi, accepting into their diction words of common currency, 


Inspired by the freedom movement of earlier years Prem Cand wrote 
his first collection of short stories in Urdi, Soze Vatan. This was 
proscribed by the British government and all available copies of it were 
burnt under the orders of the district magistrate of Gorakhpur. The 
thirties inspired the collection of patriotic stories known as Samar-ydtrd. 
The novels of Prem Cand bear strong marks of Gandhian influence, 
though with the progress of the ‘thirties other influences too make them- 
selves felt. The first novels, Sevd-sadan and Premdsram, pose Utopian 
solutions of social problems, though the problems are posed with inten- 
sity and passion and the novels are deeply humanist in tone. In 
Rangbhimi the coming of factories is denounced as the source of all evil, 
though the cheap disposal of land is justly condemned. In Godan, 
however, there is a deepened consciousness of basic problems and no 
facile solutions are advanced. Prem Cand turned to the villages and 
depicted the life of the peasantry more powerfully than any other Indian 
writer has done so far. This too was an emphasis which Gandhi had 
introduced into the national consciousness of India. 
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In his short stories Prem Cand exalts noble human impulses and 
draws fine and stirring portraits of men and women from all communities 
and layers of life. Hindu and Muslim mix freely together in brotherly 
love and amity. Such qualities abound in the work of Kausik and 
Sudarsan too and the influence of Gandhian ideas on their work is 
constantly felt by the reader. 


Novelists of the post-Prem-Cand era reveal few traces of Gandhian 
influence in their work, though some of them were devoted to Gandhian 
ideals in their life. Jainendra takes up a humanist attitude in his earlier 
work, Parakh and Tydgapatra, though his complicated thinking blurs and 
obscures the theme of some of his later work. In his latest novel, 
Jayavardhana, politics is dominated by alien figures and it is difficult for 
the reader to follow the ramifications of the author’s thinking. His short 
stories are often very simple and naive pictures of life and they adopt a 
style, simple and transparent, and genuine in its vocabulary and modula- 
tion. The innate good quality of his work is to be attributed to the 
influence of Gandhian ideas on the author’s mind. 


Bhagavati Charan Varma drew near to the Gandhian viewpoint in 
politics, but not in his basic attitude to life which often tends to be mock- 
ing and satyr-like. This is obvious from such works as Tin Vars, 
Instalment, Do Banke and Tedhemedhe Raste. The first three books are 
dominated by an impish spirit of debunking and the last-named work is 
filled with a bitterness and dislike for certain progressive strands in Indian 
life which, to say the least, is not Gandhian. 


Two other outstanding names in the history of this period, Yaspal 
and Agyeya, came under other influences, those of Marx and Freud. 
YaSpal criticised the teachings of Gandhi severely in many of his works, 
notably in his Gandhivad ki Sava-pariksd. Some later novelists like Amrt 
Lal Nagar and Visnu Prabhakar again reveal the influence of Gandhism 
in the innate humanism of their work. Some of the youngcr writers of 
today, notably Nagarjuna and Renu, have been developing the regional 
novel. They write about the life of the peasantry in their respective 
regions, Mithila and Pirnia, with intimate knowledge and microscopic 
fidelity. This interest in rural India and the peasantry is a natural 
literary influence of the life-long devotion of Gandhi to this layer of 
Indian life. The portrait of Vaman Deva in Maila Ajfical is the fine 
quintessence of Gaindhism in the form of a living character. It is signi- 
ficant that this uncompromising devotee of Gandhi is martyred by those 
who profess to follow the same master. 


This naturally takes us to the latest political manifestation of 
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THE IMPACT OF GANDHI ON HINDI LITERATURE 


Gandhism in Indian life, sarvodaya. Another young writer from Bihar, 


Uday Raj Sirhh, portrays the emergence of the bhadan movement in his 
novel, Bhidani Soniyd. 


Drama is the weakest link in Hindi literature today, though several 
writers of merit have tried to enrich it. After Bhdratendu the greatest 
name in Hindi drama is that of Jayasankar ‘Prasad’. His plays are filled 
with the spirit of patriotism, but direct traces of the influence of Gandhism 
on his work are few. His love of country is expressed in extolling the 
glories of ancient India and in songs like ‘Glorious is this sweet land of 
ours’. In his allegory, Kdmnd, he extols the simple life and attacks the 
luxury and licence which modern civilization brings. 


Among contemporary Hindi dramatists, Seth Govind Das has 
written a large number of plays dealing with various social and political 
themes from the Gandhian view-point, but we are unable to say that these 
plays reach an exceptionally high literary level, though they acquire 
significance as the work of a prominent political personality. 


Other leading dramatists, Laksmi Narayan Misra, Uday Sankar 
Bhatt, Ram Kumar Varma and Upendra Nath ‘Ask’ are influenced by the 
contemporary thought-processes of India in which Gandhism is an 
important strain, but none of these writers is in his make-up specifically 
Gandhian. 


The teachings of Mahatma Gandhi have been deeply imbibed by the 
spirit of India. They are in tune with our ancient traditions of thought 
and feeling. They teach us to value the higher things in life, to ignore 
selfish, material gains, to weed out egoism and vanity. They teach us to 
be human in our dealings with our fellow-beings all over the world, to 
banish hatred and bitterness from our hearts. It may be said that these 
things have gone into our blood and find expression in all that we feel, 
think, say and write. In many rich, complex and subtle forms, the 
teachings of Gandhi appear in all that is being written today in India, 
though it is not always easy to analyse and trace this influence. 
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Gandhian Memories of 
Forty Years Ago 


B. NATESAN 


Gandhi returned to India finally in 1915, after a hectic life in South 
Africa where he made history by iaunching the novel passive resistance 
movement against racial legislation. It was a time of great crisis (when 
was the world free from any crisis ?) when the Great War was on, and 
nations great and smail, armed to the teeth, found themselves plunged 
into the world conflagration, some with the Allies and some with the 
Central Powers. India, dominated by Britain, found herself on the side 
of the democracies. The country itself, then as now, was riddled with 
factions and parties calling themselves moderates and extremists, Cong- 
ressmen and Home Rulers, owing allegiance to! Gokhale and Mehta on 
the one hand and Tilak or Besant on the other, and altogether presenting 
a spectacle of divided loyalties. Gokhale, whom Gandhi claimed as his 
guru, had wisely asked him to tour the country, study its problems and 
get to know the leaders and people before expressing his own views and 
plunging into the fray. That was a wise and cautious advice ; for whatever 
party Gandhi chose to join was sooner or later bound to feel the impact 
of his genius and take the shape he chose to give it. Gandhi as we know 
chose the Congress, remoulded it nearer to his heart’s desire, and 
ultimately made it the vehicle of his own ideas and programs. It is 
fascinating to speculate what would have happened if Gokhale had not 
passed away when Gandhi took the field. That is one of the great ‘ifs’ of 
history. We know how deeply they respected each other ; but each of 
them had formed his habits of thought and outlook and methods of action 
and they were both so masterful that it is hard to imagine either giving up 
his own views or ways in deference to the other. I fancy they would have 
respected each other and gone their own ways, even as Gandhi, differing 





1. The names which follow refer of course to Gopal Krsna Gokhale, Firozéah Mehta, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Annie Besant. 
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GANDHIAN MEMORIES OF FORTY YEARS AGO 


from his ‘Gurudev’ Tagore or Sapri? or Sastri* continued to hold his own, 
and despite repeated tokens of respect, pursued his course with undeviat- 
ing vigour and consistency, For close upon three decades Gandhi 
dominated the scene as none ever did before, and the second quarter of 
the century may well go down in history as the Gandhian era. 


In this article I am concerned with Gandhi as he moved about from 
place to place studying the situation in the years before the ’twenties, 
contacting people of every strata of society and discussing current prob- 
lems with leaders of public opinion of every shade of political or social 
thought— officers of government, titled dignitaries, Congressmen, Home 
Rulers, peasants and mill-hands, not excluding underground workers and 
anarchists. All had free access to him and shared his confidence. 


One of the most infallible tests of character in a public man is his 
attitude towards his political opponents. Now for many years Gandhi 
had been in the public eye leading large masses of men, arrayed against 
authority, now against convention, often against powerful factors and 
vested interests. Few men held more uncompromising views on a diver- 
sity of matters. When once he had made up his mind, his loyalty to his 
convictions as to his colleagues was unwavering. His dogmatism extended 
to almost every field of intellectual, moral and social thought. He was 
well known to oppose the whole tendency of modern machinery and 
resisted like the monks of mediaeval Europe all inroads of modernity in 
any form. His religion was an intensely personal affair—a rigorous 
asceticism, coupled with a beautiful tenderness for life, and a most 
catholic form of cosmopolitanism. His politics was a method of self- 
discipline and sacrifice, seldom achieved except under a military order 
with the enemy at the gates threatening destruction—and yet Gandhi 
would accept no violence, however disciplined. His social heresies were 
equally abhorrent to the orthodox. He condemned our universities and 
held that they had only manufactured men with a ‘slave mentality’, fit for 
no noble work. And then with blissful forgetfulness, as they thought, of 
all laws of political economy or the frailties of human nature, he asked 
the whole country to discard the mills and take to spinning yarn—an 
unceasing and dreary occupation for all and sundry. Railways, law courts, 
schools, castes, the hierarchy of social and political orders, all should go 
under and the world made a tabula rasa for a new Utopia of clean souls 
and diligent hands. Well, these are not exactly views that could go 
unchallenged. I am not going to argue the correctness or otherwise of 


2. Tej Bahadur Sapri. 
3. Srinivasa Sastri. 
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these opinions. We should not have one but many treatises to discuss 
them. But the fact remains that he had roused many elements in opposi- 
tion, some of them well organised and well equipped for thwarting what 
they deemed anarchical and revolutionary concepts. There is no doubt 
that they considered him reactionary and dangerous and knew that no 
compromise with him was possible. But two things they denied not : 
Gandhi’s sincerity and a quite understandable though impossible philoso- 
phy. They knew that Gandhi was a clean fighter. It was this aspect of 
Gandhi that inspired respect for his character and admiration for his 
tact. Others have assailed him, misinterpreted him, distorted his views, 
slandered and calumniated him. But Gandhi, like his friend and colleague 
the late Maulana Azad, answered them with noble candour and nobler 
silence. He had never once stooped to their tactics. While he had 
censured ‘wicked’ and ‘satanic’ institutions with the stern denunciation of 
the prophets, he fought his opponents with clean weapons and with no 
malice. Stubborn in his beliefs, even against the advice of his best 
friends (loyalty to whom had been one of the most beautiful traits of his 
character), he was in all controversies the pattern of a perfect gentleman. 


Gandhi was so gentle in his demeanour, so ready to listen to the 
other side, and so anxious in the pursuit of truth that one hesitates to 
call him obstinate. In controversy he was sweetly reasonable. Nothing 
marred the even serenity of his disposition and he never forgot the 
courtesies of controversy even when he was flagrantly denounced. In 
this respect he answers so perfectly to Newman’s description of a gentle- 
man that we may be permitted to quote the apt words of the Cardinal: 


He is never mean or little in his disputes, never takes unfair 
advantage, never mistakes personalities or sharp sayings for argu- 
ments, insinuates evil which he dare not say out; if he engages in 
controversy of any kind his disciplined intellect preserves him from 
the blundering discourtesy of better though less educated minds, 
who like blunt weapons tear and hack instead of cutting clean, 
mistake the point in argument, waste their strength on trifles, 
misconceive their adversary and leave the question more involved 
than they find it. He may be right or wrong in his opinion but he 
is too clear-headed to be unjust. He is as simple as he is forcible 
and as fair as he is decisive. 


It was thus no easy or comfortable thing to differ from such a man. 


One feels on such occasions almost tempted to say with Gokhale that one 
would rather go wrong with Mehta than right with anybody else. 
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GANDHIAN MEMORIES OF FORTY YEARS AGO 
+ 


Beneath his infectious smile I felt* the firm, decisive manner of the 
man of iron will. As I sat chatting, an elaborate scheme was unfolded, a 
strange program of intensive agitation was mapped out and vindicated. 
The conversation which began with a formal inquiry about the weather, 
steadily developed into an elaborate argument on the governance of India, 
or the fate of the Ottoman Empire ; and I was led on gradually yet inevit- 
ably to denounce the abuse of armaments and the banality of diplomatic 
dealings. He put me again at ease by a sudden and bewitching twinkle 
of the eye as if to apologise gently for working himself into a fury and 
vehemence— though he seemed to betray neither—and he discoursed again 
in his habitually grave and solemn accents. Every hard or bitter stroke is 
avoided, passion burns low, and reasoned persuasion holds up the ‘guiding 
lamp’. It is not the flashing glance or the animated gesture that holds 
you captive. There is none of your claptrap forms of declamation. 
Gandhi’s is of that best kind of eloquence which dispenses with tinsel 
rhetoric. It relies on a luminous and on-flowing volume of argument, 
itself a fascinating medley of politics and economics, morals and metaphy- 
sics. A fervid note thrills the soul as he discants in clear, ringing 
sentences of faultless English. This man seems all-knowing. His shrewd- 
ness is beyond compare. He detects the fallacy in your argument with 
the eye of a falcon and he corners you with the fine and bracing blast of 
common sense just as Socrates would have held his ground in the market 
and the Forum in the spacious days of Periclean democracy, just as Dr 
Johnson would have done in the best literary circles of London. And yet 
you are sure there is some confusion in the very terminology. Gandhi 
refers every argument to first principles. He is as formidable as Chester- 
tonor Shaw, who weave their arguments round their well-tried and 
unshakable beliefs. 


Walking along the Madras beach one fine September morning we 
stood awhile by the ramparts of Fort St George admiring the splendour 
of the dawn. Pointing to the north-east corner of the Bay, I broke the 
silence with the casual remark : ‘It was from there that the Emden fired 
its shots and the city quaked in fear’. 


Gandhi: Was there much loss of life? 


Myself: No, not much, but that is because we replied from the 
fort and drove the enemy. 


4. From some notes I made at the time. 
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I chuckled to myself that [ had at last cornered Gandhi and should 
not let this opportunity pass without challenging his doctrine of passivity 


in an era of aggressive violence. I was sure [ had scored against him and 
I ventured again. 


Myself: Now, what would have happened if we had kept quiet 
with folded hands. You talk lightly of disarmament. The City of 
Madras would have gone down in ashes if there were no guns to defend 
us. 


Gandhi (turning to me with a curiously affecting smile of pity for 
my nervousness): Do you think the Emden had any particular quarrel 
with you in Madras? 


Myself: It is no use arguing why she chose Madras. The fact is 
we were bombarded and many innocent people had to suffer. 


Gandhi: Why didn’t she attack Adaiyar or any neighbouring 
village ? It would certainly have been easier for her to do that. 


Myself: But the laws of war forbid the bombardment of unforti- 
fied places. 


Gandhi (quick like a bolt) : Then let the fort go. The Emden came 
to destroy the fort which seems to invite the enemy. If there were no 
fort, there would have been no bombardment. 


There is in that answer a finality which is undeniable. 


y- 


In those days when the Congress was one and undivided, the office 
of the Indian Review in Esplanade, Madras, was the meeting-place of men 
who moulded public opinion in the province. My memory goes back to 
the time when ardent Congressmen like Srinivasa Aiyangar and Satya- 
miurtti gathered round the Editor’s roll-top to discuss their agenda: for it 
was these small private parties that really thought and planned for the 
big meetings. I recollect how the Mahatma4—then plain Mr Gandhi of 
South African fame—squatting on a carpet and sweetly reasonable, was 
trying his wits on the stalwart liberals of Madras in a vain attempt to 
distinguish between legal and constitutional action. Srinivasa Sastri, 
Ramanatha Aiyar and Venkataranga Rau, familiar with the Mahatma’s 
inexorable logic, discreetly withdrew, while the parrying was continued 
by a stout-hearted lawyer. Those were days when prison was a dreaded 
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Demogorgon, and decent men had a wholesome horror of it. ‘If we defy 
the law we will be arrested and sent to jail’, said good old Govinda- 
raghava Aiyar in all solemnity, as if there could be no more dreadful a 
calamity for the son of man. ‘Exactly’, echoed Gandhi, ‘we will fill the 
prisons’—a thought that stupefied the constitutionalist. I think it was 
after one of these talks that Gandhi hatched his famous oath of 
resistance to the Rowlatt Bills. | Thereafter fora whole generation prison 


itself became a place of pilgrimage, and a passport to power and responsi- 
bility in subsequent years. 


“bh 


Here is yet another of Gandhi’s dogmas, not dissimilar to the one 
T have quoted. It was, asI said, the time of the Great War. In the 
course of a lengthy interview, a press representative wound up by asking 
Gandhi: ‘Are you anxious to take over the whole control of the army 
at once or would you make an exception of that subject ?’ (referring to the 
demand for full Dominion Home Rule). 


Gandhi: I think we are entirely ready to take up the whole of the 
army, which means practically disbanding three-fourths of it; I would 
keep just enough to police India. 


Interviewer: If the army were reduced to that extent do you not 
apprehend anything aggressive from the frontier territories ? There are 
half a million armed men on the frontier who have frequently attacked 


India. Why do you think they will refrain from doing so when India 
possesses Home Rule ? 


Gandhi: In the first instance the world’s views have changed, and 
secondly the preparations that are now made in Afghanistan are really in 
support of the Khilafat. But when the Khildfat question is out of the 
way, then the Afghan people will not have any design on India. The 
warrior tribes who live on loot and plunder are given lakhs of rupees as 
subsidy. I would also give them a little subsidy. When the carkhé comes 
into force in India, 1 would introduce the spinning wheel among the 
Afghan tribes also and thus prevent them from attacking the Indian 
territories. I feel that the tribesmen are in their own way God-fearing 
people. 


Fancy the tribesmen at the spinning wheel! And yet what do we 
see today ? The Afghans and the tribesmen are good friends of India and 
are by no means ignorant of the virtues of the spinning wheel. 
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Impact of Gandhi 
on Assamese Literature 


OMEO KUMAR DAS 


The development of modern Assamese literature has been rather slow. 
There was a time when Assamese writers had a feeling of disappointment 
and despair. Books in Assamese had a very limited circle of readers on 
account of wide-spread illiteracy. The books which appealed to the rural 
masses were the mediaeval vaisnava literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Till the attainment of independence in 1947 Assamese literature 
was plodding a weary way. 


The year 1921 marks an important period in Assam. It was in this 
year that Mahatma Gandhi came to Assam for the first time with a 
message of hope and self-confidence and electrified an atmosphere saturated 
with lethargy and diffidence. The heart of Assam was infused with the 
spirit of freedom—freedom not only from the shackles of the foreign yoke, 
but also from those which keep educated men away from the rural masses 
and the ‘untouchables’. 


The writers of this era awoke to see life from new angles ; and the 
stubbornness of the imperialists on the one hand and the economic 
inequality of the people on the other reacted variously on their minds. 
Gandhi’s new technique of struggle, his ceaseless effort to serve the poor 
and the lowly, to uplift the villages, to eradicate ‘untouchability’, also 
served to inspire their work. But genuine creative activity in the field of 
literature has yet to come to shape under the new impulse. The modern 
Assamese writer after independence has ceased to look to the richer 
sections of society for his material. He has turned his eyes to the poor 
and illiterate people inhabiting the villages and has focussed light on 
their simple lives, punctuated with shrewdness and greed on occasions. 
The poet of this era has not confined himself to the worship of nature 
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IMPACT OF GANDHI ON ASSAMESE LITERATURE 


and beauty. He chants songs of universal love and universal brother- 
hood. 


Candra Kumar Agarvala, who introduced a new trend in Assamese 


poetry by recognising the dignity and basic equality of man, wrote when 
Gandhi came to Assam in 1921: 


Solitary and alone was I in my cottage of leaves, 
Meditating, poor and weak-hearted as I had been. 
Concealing my feelings at this great distance, 
While myself fading for lack of strength : 
To do or not to do— 
Hesitating like a coward... . 


A light has come to my cottage, 
Pushing out the cloud of doubt, 
Giving me strength in this wide universe ; 
I bow to thee, a humble follower. 


The same poet wrote when Gandhi was ridiculed as a ‘naked fakir’ : 


Steady in truth, 
A frail body, 
Nothing to conceal — 
Naked fakir ! 


To serve the poor, 

You have shed your heart’s blood, 
Given away everything, 

Naked fakir. 


Their experience behind prison bars in 1921 gave a new impetus to 
the poets to compose patriotic songs. A typical product of the period 
was Ambikagiri Caudhuri’s powerful ‘Song of the Cell’. The basic 
impulses which move him are an intense patriotism and a keen awareness 
of the inequality of men, the injustice of the caste system, and man’s 
vanity and selfishness. He wants to raise the standard of revolt against 


the existing hypocrisy and hollowness and to create a new order of society. 
Says he: 


Does freedom lie in uttering the mouthful phrase : 
I am free ? 

No, it lies in washing off the dirt and dross 
of body and mind. 

There is even Godliness in such cleanliness... . 
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This is not, my soul, the way to restore 
the lost Kingdom of Ram. 


Jyotiprasid Agarvala, who recovered Assamese music and its 
distinctive tunes from oblivion, issued clarion calls in maddening songs to 
the youth of Assam in 1931. 

O world conquering youth ! 
Come out, come out, you are the children of revolution. 


Three basic ideas inspired him—patriotism, freedom and a new social 
order. His songs inspired the youth of Assam to face all sufferings for the 
liberation of the motherland. 


Nilmani Phikan is another Assamese poet who has introduced 
lofty spiritual ideas into his poems. Emotion and thought are happily 
blended in his work. But this inter-penetration of thought and emotion, 
of science and lyricism, sometimes places him in the tradition of the 
metaphysical poets. He has published a number of collections of poems. 
His Jifjiri (The Shackles) reflects his experiences of jail life in the 1942 
movement. Kamalananda Bhattadcarya, musician and actor, also sang in 
melodious tunes of his experience of the prison cell—the reward of 
patriotism. 


There are many Assamese poets who have been inspired by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The poems of Nalinibala Devi are a matchless expression of her 
intense and overflowing love for her motherland. The feeling that nothing 
could be higher than service to humanity inspired her to wish that even 
after her death she would be allowed to continue her service to humanity : 


A river I shall become to daily wash thy feet ; 
I shall mingle with the dust... . 


The influence of Gandhian thought is noticeable in two categories 
of Assamese literature. In the first category we have the interpretations 
of Gandhi's life and teachings. Kanak Candra Sarma, who took part in 
the national struggle, wrote a life of Gandhi in verse, after the style of the 
saint-poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, whose works are still 
found to be popular with the rural masses. This book was proscribed by 
the British Government in 1931, and it was only during the Coalition 
Ministry of 1938 that it could be published. 


There are other writers who, following in the footsteps of the 
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mediaeval poets, try to interpret Gandhi as an avatdra. Such works are 
the Kali Purdna by Brajanath Medhi and Gandhi Gitdvali by Cakradhar 
Hazariké, In spite of their colourful presentation of Gandhi’s life, these 
and other works try to interpret his thoughts in terms of Hindu religious 
beliefs and have thus become popular mainly with the rural masses. 


A direct and independent interpretation of Gandhi was sought to be 
made by Bijay Candra Bhagavati in his book Gandhivdd (Gandhism). His 
approach to the subject is intellectual and his method of analysis and 
expression simple. A work of a different kind is Mafida Begam’s Visvadip 
Bapiji (Bapii, the Light of the Universe). 


The second category consists of works where Gandhi's ideals and 
thoughts have gone into the texture and tone of the matter, without his 
influence being visible on the surface. Some dramas, novels, short-stories 
and songs may be mentioned in this connection. 


In the field of fiction, Assamese literature developed very slowly 
till the “thirties of this century. The older group of writers, who appear- 
ed in the first flush of the national renaissance, confined their creative work 
to legendary or historical plays, and after them there appeared to be 
a great lull in literary activity. The Assam Sahitya Sabha, which 
came into existence in 1917, declared a prize to encourage writers of 
fiction. Dandinath Kalita, with his deep study of Sarhskrt literature, 
brought out a novel entitled Sadhana. Depicting present-day urban society 
with all its vices and allurements, he sets off his hero Dinabandhu 
with an ideal of service to the people. This was a new note in the field of 
fiction. Daibya Candra Talukdar, another modern writer, has also written 
novels where the subtle influence of Gandhian ideas can be felt. His two 
books Adarsapith and Apirna may be mentioned in this regard. 


The national struggle and how the peasantry had participated in 
it forms the theme of some novels and plays. Birafici Kumar Barua’s 
Jivaner Batat (Highway of Life) is an interesting portrayal of the pastoral 
life of Assam. The story tells of an educated young man who breaks the 
sweet promises he makes to a village girl, of how the girl in her turn is 
married to another village youth and of how both of them join the 
freedom movement. 


Navakanta Barua. another writer of the post-independence period, 
in his novel Kapiliperia Sadhu (Tale of the People on tiie Bank of the 
Kapili), tells of a young man who, having participated in the national 
movement and having served the flood-affected people living on the bank 
of the Kapili, developed a new outlook on life. 
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Dinanath Sarma, in his novel Naddi, depicts the rural life of Assam 
and how Nadai having been exploited by his master ventures out into a 
virgin land and is joined by a few others. Becoming a peasant proprie- 
tor, Nadai feels the injustice of sharing only half the crop with his crop- 
sharer Kalai and allots him a major share according to the number of his 
dependents. Nadai looks upon his servant Bidhan, a plantation labourer 
who had absconded from the plantation and taken shelter under him, 
with a catholicity which certainly marks a new departure in Assamese 
literature. 


Atul Candra Hazarika, a reputed playwright, has written a number of 
poems on the eradication of ‘untouchability’, of which ‘Kaumudi’ and 
‘Minaksi’ are among the finest poetical expressions of one’s feelings to- 
wards those who are neglected and treated as ‘untouchables’. His drama 
Kalyani draws pointed attention to this social evil. 


The Quit India movement and the consequent tragic firings on men 
and women figure effectively in the plays of Jyotiprasad Agarvala, 
Satyaprasdd Barua, Pravin Phikhan and Atul Hazarika, such as Labhitd, 
Jyoti-rekha, Satikadr Ban and Ahuti. The assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi roused the conscience of the people and made them ponder over 
the existing sense of values. Some of the poets in Assam paid their 
homage in moving lyrics. Atul Candra Hazarika wrote with deep feeling : 
‘Ahichil Bhagaban Manabor Beshe’ (God came in the guise of man), and 
Malin Candra Bora sang: ‘Ajut Kanthe Gdndhiji Tomar’ \In millions of 
voices, your message would go forth). 


The period after 1921 may be said to have released the creative urge 
of the poets and writers. Some of them were caught in the mighty up- 
surge of the Gandhian ferment. Some of them tried to dig up the past, 
but not for its own sake, nor to find satisfaction in contemplating the 
ancient glories. With their own intuitions of reality, the writers tried 
to take their own readings on the present and the future. Dimbesvar 
Niyog and Binanda Candra Barua wrote patriotic poems in the context 
of the vanished glories of Assam. 


Prasannalal Caudhuri, another modern poet of this period, feels for 
all the dependent peoples of the world and urges their freedom. His poem 
Nangaladr Git (Songs of the Plough) evinces his deep sympathy for the 
tillers of the soil. 


Let the plough triumph, 
Let the destitute be free : 
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Then only will descend the Ramrdjya, 
The Kingdom of God on earth. 


The intensity of the flame that burns in the poets’ consciousness is 
only the after-glow of the sun that had set. 


The All-India: Radio has given a fresh impetus to the creative musi- 
cal talents of young Assam. The songs written for the radio reflect the 
spirit of the new age and the new outlook towards the neglected and the 
downtrodden. Bhipen Hazarika, Malin Bara, Laksahira Das and a host 
of others pour forth in sweet melodious tunes their sympathy for those 
who are ‘downtrodden and who have to carry ona hard struggle’. It 
would be wrong, as some do, to criticise Bhipen Hazarika’s songs as being 
communistic. After all it was Gandhi who inspired us to cultivate an 
active sympathy for these people. 


The mind of man expresses itself in literature. We can examine its 
thought-content and assess how far the aesthetic crystallisation of the new 
consciousness of the age is taking place. But what about the folk songs, 
which do not very often see the light of publication, but pass from mouth 
to mouth in pastoral life? The mind of man and his reactions to the sur- 
rounding atmosphere are certainly reflected in these songs. Such Assamese 
folk songs as Ainam, Biyanam and Ojahpali have a tremendous influence 
over the people. Dr Birafici Kumar Barua, in estimating the value of these 
folk songs, writes: ‘These lyrical ballads of spring and marriage ..have 
left their indelible stamp on the tune and phraseology of modern composi- 
tions’. Composed on the spur of the occasion, with a ready wit, these 
ballad songs occupy a distinct place in Assamese life. The fact that 
Gandhi and his mission are referred to in these folk songs by unsophisti- 
cated men indicate how far Gandhi has influenced the common man in 
Assam. These songs come out in a spontaneous emotion. Form and con- 
tent, music and meaning, word and spirit—everything is symmetrically 
blended. 


The bride and bridegroom are seated near the sacrificial fire and 
seated around them the girls of the village sing songs composed on the occa- 
sion. Naturally the womenfolk, used to spinning and weaving, take this 
occasion to refer to their craft. 


Out comes the humming sound 

The ginning and spinning wheels are making : 
Svaraj we should win 

With hand-spun thread. 
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‘Husori Nam’ is another category of pastoral ballad, sung by the 
rural youth at the time of Bihu : 


Gandhi has gone to win svardj, 

With a spinning wheel in his hand : 

O Govind, O Ram ! 

Oh my dear sister, weave me a caddar ., 
With hand-spun thread. 

I will not take a caddar 

Woven with foreign yarn : 

O Govind, O Ram! 


(It is the custom to present a piece of hand-woven cloth on the 
occasion of Bihu). 


A question that comes up is why during these three decades domi- 
nated by Gandhi, when he so closely touched the emotional life of Assam, 
Assamese literature could not progress on the high road to development. 
Till 1931, there had not been many songs to inspire the people, except 
Svaraj Sangit by Padmadhar Celiha, Ambikagiri Ray Caudhuri’s Aji Bando 
Ki Chandere (How can we greet you ?) composed on the occasion of the 
Gauhati Session of the Indian National Congress and Umes Candra 
Caudhuri’s songs. It was only in 1931 that Jyotiprasid Agarvala came out 
with maddening songs : 


We are the youth on the bank of the Lohit, 
Fear of death we do not have. 


I do not propose to answer this question here. But it is a fact that 
Assamese literature is moving fast towards progress during these years. A 
good many talented writers have been silently devoting themselves to 
literature. The sense of direction which Gandhi initiated in the ‘twenties is 
being felt today. The writer of today is no longer groping in the dark. 
Consciously or unconsciously he has taken the direction. These may be 
different trends flowing from different sources, exotic or indigenous, but 
they all flow to the living confluence that is Assamese literature. 
Gandhian ideology has consciously or unconsciously awakened the people. 
It has given them a new hope, and strengthened them with self-confidence. 
This new awakening is yet to unfold itself in many a creative activity to 
enable Assam to fufil her cultural mission. 
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Dr King’s Pilgrimage to 
Non-Violence 
G. HENDRICK 
n the 
domi- : ; 
ienemt, Two weeks after I completed the article on Dr Martin Luther King’s 
eanany indebtedness to Gandhi, which appears elsewhere in this issue, Dr King 
except published Stride Toward Freedom (Harper and Brothers, $2.95) containing 
Sada much new material on the civil disobedience struggle in Montgomery, 
of the Alabama. Soon after publication of the book, Dr King was in a New 
‘iit: J York City bookstore autographing copies when a demented Negro woman 
a aa stabbed him ; he has now recovered. It is indeed ironic that Dr King 
survived violence from white Southerners to be struck down by a 
member of his own race in a section of the country relatively free of 
racial segregation ; the press has made much of the obvious parallels 
between the life of Gandhi and King and have continually noted that 
Gandhi was assassinated by a Hindu. 
age Stride Toward Freedom is a deceptively simple volume. In his 
ee account of ‘a few years that changed the life of a Southern community’, 
ie i Dr King adopts an objective tone which succeeds in presenting his 
ere Gandhian philosophic poistion concerning the tragic, violent racial 
aay be disturbances in Montgomery. Dr King returned to the South because 
ha of a ‘moral obligation’ to work for a solution of Southern problems, but 
anges although he felt that great changes were imminent in racial relations, he 
seanie. was not responsible for initiating the civil disobedience struggle. 
idence. After decades of humiliating experiences and economic exploitation, 
vity to the Negroes began a boycott of the city buses after the arrest of one Mrs 
Parks for sitting in the White section of the bus. Dr King makes it 
clear in his book that his assuming of the leadership was almost acci- 
dental. He was elected president of the Montgomery Improvement 
Association, a position which was to be central to the movement, but had 
he had time to consider his nomination, Dr King writes, he probably 
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would have declined the position. Thrust into the situation, Dr King 
directed the course of the protest, shaping the movement with his 
Gandhian ideas. 


While a college freshman, Dr King read Thoreau’s Essay on Civil 
Disobedience, and he writes of his reaction: ‘Fascinated by the idea of 
refusing to codperate with an evil system, I was so deeply moved that I 
re-read the work several times. This was my first intellectual contact 
with the theory of non-violent resistance.’ When he was in Theology 
school later, he first studied Gandhi and evaluated the Gandhian ideas : 
‘Gandhi was probably the first person in history to lift the love ethic o: 
Jesus above mere interaction between individuals to a powerful and 
effective social force on a large scale. Love for Gandhi was a potent 
instrument for social and collective transformation. It was in_ this 
Gandhian emphasis on love and non-violence that I discovered the method 
for social reform ....’ 


Because of the importance of non-violence in the Montgomery 
struggle, Dr King describes what he considers the ‘basic aspects’ of the 
philosophy: ‘First’, Le says, ‘it must be emphasized that non-violent 
resistance is not a method for cowards ; it does resist’. Like Gandhi, 
Dr King dislikes the phrase ‘passive resistance’ which is sometimes used 
to describe the movement, for he believes in ‘active non-violent resistance 
to evil’. He sees the second basic fact characterizing violence to be ‘that 
it does not seek to defeat or humiliate the opponent, but to win his 
friendship and understanding’. Almost as a corollary, he says that the 
attack should be directed against ‘forces of evil rather than against 
persons who happened to be doing the evil’. His fourth point is a state. 
ment of a belief Gandhian critics in this country have considered impos- 
sible to apply: ‘A willingness to accept suffering without retaliation, to 
accept blows from the opponent without striking back. ‘Rivers of blood 
may have to flow before we gain our freedom, but it must be our blood”, 
Gandhi said to his countrymen. The non-violent resister is willing to 
accept violence if necessary, but never to inflict it. He does not dodge 
jail. If going to jail is necessary, he enters it ‘‘as a bridegroom enters 
the bride’s chamber’’. The willingness of the Negro to suffer in protest 
against restrictive laws and customs dramatizes the immorality of segre- 
gation most effectively.” His fifth point is that non-violence ‘avoids not 
only external physical violence but also internal violence of the spirit. 
The non-violent resister not only refuses to shoot his opponent but he 
also refuses to hate him’. His last basic fact is that non-violence ‘is 
based on the conviction that the universe is on the side of justice’. 
Consequently, the believer in non-violence has deep faith in the future. 
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DR KING’S PILGRIMAGE TO NON-VIOLENCB 


This faith is another reason that the non-violent resister can accept 
suffering without retaliation. For he knows that in his struggle for 
justice he has cosmic companionship. It is true that there are devout 
believers in non-violence who find it difficult to believe in a personal God. 
But even these persons believe in the existence of some creative force 
that works for universal wholeness. Whether we call it an unconscious 
process, an impersonal Brahman, or a Personal Being of matchless power 
and infinite love, there is a creative force in this universe that works to 
bring the disconnected aspects of reality into a harmonious whole. 


Dr King gives a minute account of the progress of the bus boycott 
and the attempts of the city officials to destroy the m@vement. Negroes 
at first asked only for justice within the existing segregation laws, but 
their demands were rejected. ‘Justice and equality’, Dr King came to 
see, ‘would never come while segregation remained, because the basic 
purpose of segregation was to perpetuate injustice and inequality’. Al- 
though Dr King recognizes the economic basis of segregation, he does 
not emphasize the economic motivation of those forces which oppose 
rights for Negroes. 


Dr King is hopeful that through continued non-violent resistance 
to all the manifestations of racial injustice the Negro can triumph over 
his legacy of ‘slavery and segregation, inferior schools, slums, and 
second-class citizenship’. John Woolman, the  eighteenth-century 
American Quaker, after a trip into the South observed that the vices and 
corruption surrounding slavery made a ‘dark gloominess’ hang over the 
land, and he saw, as Dr King’s volume demonstrates, that ‘the conse- 
quences will be grievous to posterity’. Dr King proposes a method to 
resist and finally reform the causes of racial injustice and also to heal the 
effects of the insidious racial hatreds of the past. 


The closing statement in Dr King’s book is a sombre reflection 
upon the ‘dark gloominess’ which hangs over all the world, but he 
believes strongly that non-violence will provide an answer to many world 
problems: ‘Arnold Toynbee says in A Study of History that it may be 
the Negro who will give the new spiritual dynamic to Western civiliza- 
tion... It may even be possible for the Negro, through adherence to non- 
violence, so to challenge the nations of the world that they will seriously 
seek an alternative to war and destruction. Inaday when Sputniks and 
Explorers dash through the stratosphere, nobody can win a war. Today 
the choice is no longer between violence and non-violence. It is either 
non-violence or non-existence. The Negro may be God’s appeal to this 
age—an age drifting rapidly to its doom. The eternal appeal takes the 
form of a warning: <All who take the sword will perish by the sword’’,’ 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dr Schweitzer 
and Respect for Life 


* 
The Editor, Gandhi Marg. 


Sir, 

Your contributor, K.P. Sankara 
Menan, refers in his article, ‘Ahimsa 
and Respect for Life’, to Dr 
Schweitzer, in this connection 
bracketing him, fantastically, with 
Gandhi. Two things must _ be 
pointed out about Dr Schweitzer: 
(i) he is not, as his speech in con- 
nection with the Nobel Prize shows, 
a pacifist; and (ii) he is not a 
vegetarian. A third thing might be 
added, although it is subsidiary : he 
is not opposed to the use of animals 
for medical experiment—vivisection; 
he merely asks that there shall be 
the minimum of pain, through the 
use of anaesthetics. The issue of 
the slaughter of animals for food he 
—in his considerable writings on 
what he calls ‘Reverence for Life’— 
skilfully sidetracks. 


These are facts, not assertions. 
The interested reader can check 
them for himself in Schweitzer’s 
own writings, in the two volumes 
of his Philosophy of Civilisation: 
My Life and Thought and Civilisation 
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and Ethics. In the latter he has a 
chapter entitled ‘Reverence for 
Life’, on page 256 of which he 
makes a compromise that would 
have been unthinkable to Gandhi: 
‘Whenever I injure life of any sort 
I must be quite clear whether it is 
necessary. Beyond the avoidable I 
must never go, not even with what 
seems to me insignificant’. In the 
same chapter he has this to say 
regarding vivisection: ‘Those who 
experiment with operations or the 
use of drugs upon animals, or 
inoculate them with diseases, must 
first have considered in each indivi- 
dual case whether there is real 
necessity to force upon any animal 
this sacrifice, and they must take the 
most careful pains that the pain 
inflicted is made as small as possi- 
ble’. He then goes on to discuss 
the importance of using anaesthetics 
for these experiments and declares : 
‘By the very fact that animals have 
been subjected to experiments, and 
have by their pain won such valuable 
results for suffering men, a new and 
special relation of solidarity has 
been established between them and 


us’, (One is tempted to follow this 
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DR SCHWEITZER AND RESPECT FOR LIFE 


bit of hooey with an exclamation 
mark.) He then goes on to make 
the astonishing assertion : ‘By help- 
ing an insect when it is in difficulties 
I am thereby attempting to cancel 
part of man’s ever new debt to the 
animal world’. 


Then comes the great evasion 
about the slaughter of animals for 
food. ‘While so much ill-treatment 
of animals goes on, while the moans 
of thirsty animals in railway trucks 
sound unheard, while so much 
brutality prevails in our slaughter- 
houses, while animals have to suffer 
in our kitchens painful deaths from 
unskilled hands, while animals 
have to endure intolerable treat- 
ment from heartless men, or are left 
to the cruel play of children, we all 
share the guilt.” (It is apparently 
all right about slaughtering animals 
for food so long as they aren’t left 
thirsty in the trucks on the way to 
the abattoirs or killed by unskilled 
hands in the kitchen. Not a word 
about the iniquity of the sheer 
existence of slaughter-houses, and 
Schweitzer is not in any case a 
vegetarian.) 


In Part 1 of his Philosophy of 
Civilization, My Life and Thought, 
he also writes on ‘Reverence for 
Life’: ‘Every time I have under 
the microscope the germs which 
Cause the disease [ cannot but 
reflect that I have to sacrifice this 
life in order to save other life. I 
buy from natives’ (incidentally non- 
whites are always ‘natives’ to 
Schweitzer, and at his hospital at 
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Lambarene whites and blacks eat 
apart, nor has he ever trained up a 
black doctor in all these years) ‘a 
young fish-eagle which they have 
caught on a sandbank, in order to 
rescue it from their cruel hands. 
But now I have to decide whether I 
Shall let it starve, or kill every day 
a number of small fishes in order 
to keep it alive. I decide on the 
latter course, but every day I feel it 
hard that this life must be sacrificed 
for the other on my responsibility. 
Standing’, he continues, ‘as he does 
with the whole body of living 
creatures under the law of this 
dilemma (Selbstent zweiung), in the 
will-to-live man comes again and 
again into the position of being 
able to preserve his own life and life 
generally only at the cost of other 
life. If he has been touched by the 
ethic of Reverence for Life he 
injures and destroys life only under 
a necessity he cannot avoid, and 
never from thoughtlessness.’ Since 
Dr Schweitzer is not a pacifist, is 
not against the terrible business of 
vivisection, nor against slaughter- 
houses and the killing of animals 
for food, it would surely be more 
honest for him, as well as logical, 
to abandon all this high-flown 
pseudo-philosophizing about ‘Re- 
verence for Life’. And someone 
should explain to him that so far as 
killing for food is concerned there is 
no such dilemma, as millions of 
people the world over demonstrate 
it daily by their non-meatarian 
eating habits. 


Dr Schweitzer is a brilliant nam, 
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a doctor of medicine, of music, of 
philosophy, but he is not a great 
man. Mahatma Gandhi was not a 
brilliant man, but he was a great 
man—great as a moral force for 
good, as Jesus was, and Gautama 
who became the Buddha. Schweit- 
zer does a useful work with his 
hospital for what he calls the 
‘natives’ (he also calls them ‘child- 
ren’ and ‘barbarians’ and his attitude 
to Africans is strictly paternal ; he 
is, in fact, no more than a bene- 
volent imperialist ; this, also, is 
clearly set forth in his book, My 


Albert Schweitzer it seldom is, so 
concealed are the simple facts in the 
clouds of an unwarranted glory. 
He is surely the most overrated 
man of our times. How ironic that 
he should have been given the Nobel 
Prize when the one truly great 
man of our. times, Mahatma 
Gandhi, was not awarded it even 
posthumously. (But then since 
Churchill was awarded it for litera- 
ture it hardly matters to whom it is 
awarded for anything any more.) 


Ethel Mannin 


Life and Thought) but not more 
than many a Christian missionary, 
if the truth be told—which about 


27 Burghley Road 
London S.W. 19 


It is impossible to sustain one’s body without the 
destruction of other bodies to some extent. All 
have to destroy some life : (a) for sustaining their 
own bodies, (b) for protecting those under their 
care, or (Cc) sometimes for the sake of those whose 
life is taken. A progressive ahimsdist will, therefore, 
commit the himsd contained in (a) and (b) as little as 
possible, only when it is unavoidable, and after full 
and mature deliberation and having exhausted all 
remedies to avoid it. Taking life may be a duty. 
We do destroy as much life as we think it necessary 
for sustaining our body. Thus for food we take 
life, vegetable and other, and for health we destroy 
mosquitoes and the like by the use of disinfectants 
etc.; and we do not think that weare guilty of 
irreligion in doing so. For the benefit of the 
species, we kill carnivorous beasts. Even man- 
slaughter may be necessary in certain cases. 


Gandhi in Young India, 4 November 1926. 
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Re-organization and 
Improvement of Tattva-Prachar 


G. RAMACHANDRAN 


Secretary, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 


The following program has been circulated to 
nearly five hundred full-time workers of the Gandhi 
National Memorial Fund scattered all over India by 
the Secretary who is also the Editor of this Journal. 
It is being printed here to give some indication of 
another aspect of the work being carried out by the 
Fund in India. 


Considerable expenditure is being incurred by the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi on tattva-pracGr' in most of the states in this country. In the 1959 
budgets for states, expenditure on fattva-pracar forms a good part of the 
total expenditure. We are however not achieving adequate results from 
this costly venture, and this is generally admitted even by many of those 
engaged init. Itis therefore necessary to reorganise and improve our 
tattva-pracar work in most places. 


Gandhi never allowed during his lifetime any expenditure on pro- 
paganda in constructive work. He held that good and efficient work 
itself was the best propaganda. But Gandhi himself was our biggest 
broadcasting station for the propagation of dynamic ideas and programs. 
He did this not separately but as a part of his life and work. Without 
him we have now to undertake educative propaganda. The least we owe 


1. Tattva-pracdr is here used to mean the propagation of Gandhian ideas by 
communicative processes. 
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to him, however, in this regard is that our educative propaganda must 
be genuine, redlistic and related to specific objectives and not merely 
academic and vague. It must go deeper and affect the character, conduct 
and life of the people. 


Objectives 


We, therefore, suggest the following objectives, which may be kept 
elastic and subject to necessary local variations : 


(1) The clear understanding of non-violence as a practical working 
principle of daily life and for the solution of problems—personal, family, 
social, national and international. The test will be how from year to 
year our tattva-pracdr work increases the number of adherents to non- 
violence. 


(2) A deep understanding of the problems of social justice affecting 
the weaker, less-developed and suppressed sections of the human com- 
munity. The test will be how many more people turn away from the evils 
of untouchability, castism, communalism and racialism. 


(3) The understanding of the economics of khddi and village indus- 
tries, etc. in terms of the realities of India and in terms of national 
planning. The test will be how many people increasingly adopt khadi 
and use articles made by village craftsmen, like hand-pounded rice, ghdani 
oil, palm jaggery, brown sugar, hand-made paper, etc. This will be the 
index of the wider acceptance of village-svade‘i. 


(4) The understanding of the need for individual and collective self- 
purification as the basis of building up a better society. The test will 
be more high-level conduct towards women and children, towards 
neighbours, etc. (Collective sanitation will be a good test of neigh- 
bourliness. ) 


(5) The understanding of Basic and Adult Education. In this case 
the test will be that more people accept Basic Education, support it 
and send their children to Basic Schools. The test for Adult Education 
will be better and more responsible citizenship. 


(6) The understanding of the Gandhian teaching concerning sarva- 
dharma-samanatva. The test will be that more and more people are ready 
to give reverence to all the world religions and to avoid religious 
and communal conflicts and to promote common religious and communal 
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REORGANISATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF TATTVA-PRACHAR 


festivals, occasions, programs, etc. 


(7) The understanding of the cultural background of Gandhi's ideas 
and work. This means more and more people reading and understanding 
Ruskin, Tolstoy, Thoreau, the Sermon on the Mount, the Gita, the [sa 
Upanisad, etc. 


Organisational Set-Up . 


Every Grdmasevd Centre should also take up some fattva-pracdr 
work in their respective rural areas. One of the grdmasevaks at each 
Centre should add this to his other work and there should be a small 
library, a good reading table and regular study classes at each Centre. 
Much can be explained orally without even knowledge of reading and 
writing. Thus we shall have as many rural 7attva-pracdr Centres as 
Grdmasevd Centres in a state. 


What will be called separate Tattva-pracadr Centres would be in urban 
areas and classified as ‘Major’ and ‘Sub’ Centres. Major Centres should 
be only in big University and student places where there are the largest 
number of students and young people The Sub-Centres should be attach- 
ed to Major Centres and within easy travelling distance of 10 to 30 miles 
or less, but not more. 


There are many towns in every state with high schools and colleges. 
We cannot reach all of them with our limited resources in personnel and 
finance. We can, therefore, do nothing else but pick and choose the most 
suitable of them and only a few of them. Other towns will have to be left 
out. Therefore Major Tattva-pracdr Centres in selected towns may be 
three to five in a state. We may then have two to four Sub-Centres round 
each Major Centre. 


The main difference between a Major Centre and a Sub-Centre will be 
that we will have one or more full-time paid workers at a Major Centre 
and no full-time paid worker at all at a Sub-Centre. A Major Centre will 
have a good location, free or rented, at least 1000 books, a good reading 
table on which will be placed at least one local language paper and one 
English newspaper and some suitable magazines, regular study classes, 
lectures and discussions and appropriate cultural programs from time to 
time. But a Sub-Centre will get from the Nidhi only limited financial aid 
to buy books or pay part of the expenses of the Centre, which will be run 
by a local sangha or institution or person. A Major Centre may cost from 
Rs 2,000 to Rs 6,000 ordinarily per year, whereas a Sub-Centre will cost 
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only from Rs 100 to Rs 750 per year. Our workers at the Major 
Centres should keep in close touch with the workers and people in the 
Sub-Centres and enable them to participate from time to time in the 
activities of the Major Centres by a two-way traffic of coéperation and 
collaboration. Major and Sub-Centres will thus do tattva-pracdr in 
urban or semi-urban areas. 


An overall State Tattva-pracdr Organiser or Supervisor may not be 
necessary, just as there is hardly any Organiser or Supervisor for Grdma- 
seva Centres. The Saficdlak himself can inspect and supervise this work. 
If already there is an overall State Organiser or Supervisor for tattva- 
pracar in any State, he should himself be in charge directly of one of the 
Major Centres and move about only occasionally, i.e. once in three 
months or so. A full-time State Tattva-pracdrak merely going up and 
down supervising other people’s work will be a superfluity. Under the 
Gandhi Nidhi we must not increase such administrative posts. 


Every six months there should be some kind of an assessment in 
terms of objectives mentioned. For instance, a list may be kept of those 
who take to khddi and articles of village industries, to Basic Schools, anti- 
untouchability and anti-caste pledges, etc. 


Tattva-pracar Centres should promote the formation by others of 
sanghas and associations to take up and spread Gandhian ideas on their 
own. This is a vast field of activity. 


In places where we have no Grdmasevad Centres or Urban Tattva- 
pracar Centres, Major or Subsidiary, short-term tattva-pracdr camps may 
be organised from time to time. 


Conclusion 


These are our ideas on the subject. We would request the Saficdlaks 
to carry on tattva-pracdr generally on these lines. The fundamental points 
may be kept intact even while alterations and amendments are made in 
details. One of the most important needs for a Tattva-pracadr Centre will 
be some local dcdrya or teacher or scholar and thinker who can, in an 
honorary capacity, guide study classes and discussions in a worthy manner. 
Even if a Tattva. pracar Centre has all the other facilities and advantages, 
it will be only an empty shell or a piece of disjointed activity without at 
least one such guide. The one thing never to be forgotten in this connec. 
tion is that the explaining and spreading of Gandhian ideas should always 
remain close to realities, never dogmatic or fanatic, but quick and alive 
with the elasticity of truth which grows and develops in response to new 
challenges and situations. 
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